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THE AFGHAN WAR. 


‘HE simultaneous occurrence of mutinies at Herat and 
Cabul seems to indicate a deep-laid conspiracy. The 
earlier report brought by a soldier of the escort who had 
escaped from Cabul tended to support an opposite con- 
clusion. The evidence as to the intentions and conduct of 
the AmEER is conflicting ; and until there is an opportunity 
of examining the evidence at leisure it is prudent to accept 
under reserve his friendly professions. If the mutinies 
were planned by his brother Ayus, the probability is that 
Yaxkoos was not a conscious accomplice. A pretender to 
the throne of Afghanistan would be more anxious to strike 
down the actual ruler than to involve himself in foreign 
complications. Rebels against the authority of the AMzER 
of course affect a patriotic jealousy of foreign interference, 
as they would appeal to any other prejudice which might 
serve their purpose by rendering the reigning prince un- 
popular. It is not to be necessarily inferred that the clamour 
against the English was the true or principal cause of the 
mutiny. At Herat, where there was no Resident, the insur- 
gent troops proved themselves as violent and bloodthirsty 
as at Cabul. Like his immediate predecessors, the 
finds a standing army a dangerous and unwieldy instru- 
ment. The feudal levies on which the rulers of Afghanistan 
formerly depended gave undue influence to local chieftains, 
but in time of peace they were for the most part disbanded. 
Regular regiments require pay, with the familiar alternative 
of mutiny; and in Afghanistan they have not yet acquired 
the primary virtue of personal loyalty. If Yaxoos is 
sincere in his avowed purpose of punishing the insurgents 
the force to be encountered on the march to Cabul may 
perhaps not be formidable; but it is right to prepare for 
the strongest resistance which the army and the popula- 
tion can offer if they unite against the foreigner. Some of 
the hill tribes have given assurances of their peaceable and 
friendly disposition; and the remainder will probably 
watch the course of the campaign before they indulge in 
patriotic enthusiasm. Misadventures such as the loss of 
a few men in the neighbourhood of the Shutargardan 
Pass ought to cause no serious anxiety. It is not known 
whether the attack was part of a concerted plan, or an 
isolated enterprise undertaken merely for purposes of 
plunder. 

As far as civilians can judge, the frontier defined by the 
treaty of Gundamuk really possesses scientific merits. There 
appears to be no preliminary impediment to beginning the 
campaign as soon as the necessary reinforcements and sup- 
plies can be sent to the front ; and already General Baxer’s 
brigade is reported as having reached Kushi. It would be 
difficult to satisfy unprejudiced observers that the military 
position of the army would be better than at present if it 
had been necessary to force the passes at the beginning 
of the campaign. Last year a check at Ali Musjid in the 
entrance of the Khyber Pass would have been extremely 
dangerous; and it is said that some of SHERe Atl’s advisers 
deduced from the detailed statements and arguments of 
English newspaper Correspondents the just inference that 
it was desirable to hold Peiwar in force. The advocates 
of the haphazard frontier between the Indus and the 
mountains which was inherited from the Sikhs strongly 
opposed the earlier occupation of the Bolan Pass, and of 
the forts which commanded the territory of the Khan of 
Khelat. French military critics, whose knowledge of the 


principles of defence is more accurate than their acquain- 
tance with the actual frontier, have lately blamed the 
Indian Government for not having, as they assumed on 
inaccurate information, occupied both slopes of the moun- 
tain chain. Their judgment may be cited in support of 
the course actually followed by the Indian Government. 
It is much better to hold Candahar from the outset of 
the war than to make the occupation of the city one of 
the objects of the campaign. It is at present believed 
that the Governor and the chief inhabitants are friendly 
to the English, and disaffected to the Amgrr. It is of 
course desirable to take precautions against possible want 
of fidelity, but long experience shows that nations and 
dynasties such as the Afghans and the reigning family 
are almost always divided by bitter internal feuds. The 
possession of Candahar will be doubly important if it 
becomes necessary to operate against Herat as well as 
against Cabul. It is possible that Ayus, even if he has 
been a promoter of the mutiny and massacre at Herat, may 
wish to avoid a struggle with the Indian Government. 
In his case, as in that of YaxKoos, it may be well to listen 
to overtures which will be the more sincere if resistance is 
found to be dangerous or hopeless. 

Herat is for many reasons a more important place than 
Cabul. It is strong as a fortress ; it lies on the most prac- 
ticable road to the borders of India; and the Power which 
has possessed it has always been feared and respected by 
the neighbouring tribes. The Persians have repeatedly 
laid claim to the city, and within living memory they 
were only prevented from establishing their claim through 
the capture of the place by the accidental presence within 
the walls of an English subaltern officer. It is absolutely 
necessary to prevent any foreign Power from profiting by 
the present anarchy and disorder. Whatever may be 
Ayvus Kuan’s motives and intentions, he will not, if resist- 
ance in other parts of Afghanistan is suppressed, attempt 
singly to oppose an English army. On the other hand, 
any allies on whose aid he may have depended must be 
warned that an occupation of Herat on their part would 
be an act of war against England. The possible collision 
which may follow is on all accounts to be gravely de- 
precated ; but, if a conflict must occur, it ought not to 
be postponed till Herat is in the possession of an enemy. 
Neither Persia nor Russia has any right to resent the claim 
of England to secure the Indian Empire on its most 
vulnerable side. The best mode of avoiding a quarrel 
with Russia is a display of rapidity and vigour. The 
Russian papers which are instructed to use threatening 
language have not succeeded in devising any excuse for 
interference, except enmity to England and cupidity of 
increased territory. Some of them have proposed that 
the ill-fated expedition prepared against the ‘lurcomans 
should be diverted by way of Persia to Herat. It is 
highly probable that the menace would be employed by 
the Russian Government if it considered that England 
was likely to yield; but a great war is not so lightly 
undertaken. It is believed that Russia would have much 
difficulty in sending to Afghanistan a sufficient force to 
meet the Indian army in equal numbers. Although it has 
not been the custom of the Indian Government to disturk 
the tranquillity of the Russian frontier in Central Asia, a 
war with England would probably induce some of the 
conquered tribes to rise in rebellion. The check which 
has been inflicted on the expeditionary force by the Tekke 
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Turcomans will perhaps remind the Russian generals in 


Central Asia of the dangers which might attend an aggres- | 


sive policy. 

A more interesting question than any inquiry into the 
plans and resources of foreign Powers concerns the spirit 
and capability of those who direct the campaign. There 
is no doubt that some uneasiness has been caused by 
demands for the services of officers at a distance who 
ought not to be indispensable. Lord Wextrstey or Lord 
Datnousiz would have been content with the aid of 
experienced generals who must in any case conduct the 
campaign. The Government showed a proper sense of 
dignity and of public duty in prohibiting the presence of 
newspaper Correspondents with the invading army ; but it 
was not satisfactory to find a sound resolution accom- 
panied by a feeble apology. As a general rule, no Corre- 
spondent should accompany an army in the field unless he 
undertakes both to abstain trom publiccriticism, and tosub- 
mit all his communications to a military censorship. On 
these conditions Correspondents may be tolerated, or, if 
they consider that restrictions make their occupation use- 
less or impracticable, their company may be readily spared. 
It is not to be endured that an enemy should be informed 
of the strength of every battalion, of the abundance or 
deficiency of stores, and even of the plans of the com- 
manding officer. The moral effect on generals of adula- 
tion and abuse wonld alone furnish ample reasons for 
abating a newfangled and dangerous nuisance. It is no 
justification of the practice that many members of the 
profession are brilliant and picturesque writers, and that 
they are almost always distinguished by courage and a 
spirit of adventure. In 1870 the Germans and French, 
who were making war in earnest, took care that their 
armies should not be accompanied by irresponsible writers 
of news. It may be hoped that there is no foundation for 
a report that the prohibition is likely to be relaxed. In 
wars with the Afghans, and possibly with more formid- 
able enemies, it is necessary to remember that there are 
no Special Correspondents on the other side. As far as 
it is possible to judge, the preparations are carried on with 
becoming energy. The Government of Bombay is assisting 
im organizing the commissariat, and Sir R. Temrze is in 
person constructing a railway. 


LORD HARTINGTON AT NEWCASTLE. 


ORD HARTINGTON has in many ways, and 
especially in his constant readiness for combat, 
justified the confidence of those who elected him as leader 
of the party. He has repeatedly asserted his independence, 
from the time when he stood aloof from the Bulgarian 
agitation to the recent date on which an ambitious sub- 
ordinate suddenly undertoek to announce his dismissal 
from his post. On one point, which is the test of a 
standing or falling Opposition, Lord HartincTon may always 
be trusted by his followers. He never feels or expresses 
a doubt that the Government ought to be turned out, 
and that the Liberals should succeed to office. It was 
long ago said that the pack likes a huntsman who shows 
them sport. Lord Harrineron never fails to encourage the 
party by taking the opportunity of making a cast forward. 
one reason for returning Liberal candidates is likely at the 
moment to be ineffective, there are many more arguments 
in store. Two years ago an overture to the Scotch Non- 
conformists was thought to have done the party more 
harm than good, and accordingly it has not been repeated. 
The intimation of willingness to modify the system of 
land tenure has produced so eager a response that Lord 
HaRTINGION seems now anxious to correct the sanguine in- 
ferences which have been drawn from a few vague phrases. 
At the worst, it is always possible to fall back on the 
foreign and Indian policy of the Government ; and, if it is 
said that it is useless to recur to transactions long past, 
Lord Hartixeton replies that the consequences of Kastern 
negotiations still subsist, and that a great calamity has 
reopened the whole Indian controversy. When he was 
preparing his Newcastle speech, Lord Harrington may | 
not unreasonably have relied on Lord Bzaconsrrep 
to provide him with controversial matter; but, as he | 
feelingly remarked, not, a word of guidance had been 
uttered by the Prime Minister of Enciaxp. Though the | 
complaint is natural, an apologist might answer that the 


no means of acting for itself. There is often a presump- 
tion in favour of official reticence, which again may be ex- 
hibited in various forms. A Minister who thinks it inex- 
pedient to communicate his intentions may say nothing, 
or mey disguise his meaning in rhetorical ambiguity, or, 
like Lord BeaconsFIELD at Aylesbury, he may deliberately 
talk of something else. If the Government can guide 
Lord Lyrroy in the right path, it will be time enough 
hereafter to guide public opinion.. 

Lord Harrinaton’s version of the course and motives 
of Lord BeaconsrieLD’s policy was a fair specimen of 
the intellectual amusement which on a larger scale 
is called the philosophy of history. In this department 
of knowledge the speaker or writer arranges facts 
so as to form an ostensible substructure for a pre- 
conceived theory. By a happy efiort of memory Lord 
Hariixetron recalled an almost forgotten Aylesbury 
speech in which some act of omission relating to the 
Straits of Malacca was represented as the most cul- 
pable instance of the foreign policy of Mr. Grapsroxr’s 
Government. Lord extemporaneous non- 
sense supplies a plausible comment on the recrimination 
which has often been addressed to the Liberal Ministry. 
If he had thought that a general condemnation of 
Mr. Grapstone’s foreign policy would be popular, Mr. 
Disrakzxt would not have gone all the way to Malacca for 
a ground of censure. He had probably not then under- 
stood the painful impression which had been produced 
by the circumstances connected with the Washington 
Treaty and the revision of the Black Sea Treaty. 
It may be added that, much to his honour, Lord Bracons- 
FIELD has generally abstained from factious attacks on 
the foreign policy of Ministers whom he has opposed. 
The faults which he imputes to the Liberal party have for 
the most part been committed since they retired from 
office. Except in an alleged want of spirit and of sensi- 
tiveness to national honour, the policy of Mr. GLapstonE’s 
Government with reference to Turkey was the same which 
was afterwards adopted by their successors. In 1871 it 
had not occurred to Mr. Giapstone or Lord GRANVILLE that 
it was an open question whether Russia should be allowed 
to accomplish without resistance the dismemberment of 
Turkey. There is no reason to believe that the Liberal 
Ministers would have been induced by the Bosnian revolt 
to undertake, as Lord Hartineron retrospectively pro- 
poses, the substitution of a cluster of Christian States 
for the dominion of the Porte. Even the Straits of 
Malacca, like most other things, may be regarded 
from another point of view. If Malacca proves that 
there was in 1874 little to say against Liberal foreign 
policy, it also shows that, immediately before entering 
office, Lord Beaconsriz~D had no intention of rely- 
ing for popularity and success on showy and ambitious 
eaterprises. As Lord Harrineron admitted, the first 
intention of the Conservative Ministry was to occupy 
itself with moderate and gradual reforms; but~ he 
suggests that useful legislation tended to divide the party, 
and that the Government consequently betook itself to 
turbulent and exciting diplomacy. 

A leader of a party must perhaps be rather suspicious 
than candid; but, on reflection, Lord Harrineron may 
perhaps doubt whether his ingenious theory has any 
foundation in experience. The Conservative Ministers 
proposed no measures which dissatisfied their fol- 
lowers, nor has their majority after six Sessions 
been in the smallest degree impaired. The transfer 
of the centre of interest from domestic to foreign 
affairs was caused, not by calculations of party conveni- 
ence, but by events altogether beyond the control of any 
English Government. The Opposition have often blamed 
the Ministers, not for hasty interference daring the 
early part of the Eastern disturbances, but for delay in 
assenting to the Anprassy Note, and obstinacy in refusing 
either to concur in the Berlin Memorandum or to provide 
a substitute. Mr. GLapstone’s hypothetical project of 
coercive measures against Turkey was an afterthought ; 


' but if it had been proposed and executed at the time, it 


would have been a more novel and more venturous pro- 
ceeding than the course which was actually followed. The 
meeting which was addressed by Lord Harrinaton after- 


| wards loudly applauded Sir Witrri Lawson’s suggestion 


that Lord Dersy, who hesitated asto the ANDRassy Note and 
rejected the Berlin Memorandum, should return to the 


Minister has for the moment to act under such guidance | Foreign Office. Lord Hartineron had no difficulty in reca- 
as he can obtain, and not to guide the country, which has | pitulating the numerous counts of the indictment which 
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has during three years been again and again preferred against 
the Government. The answer is that Parliament has, with 
full knowledge of the facts, acquitted the accused. The 
majority which has supported Lord Bracoysriety’s Go- 
yernment on foreign questions has been nearly double the 
normal majority on which the Government can rely on 
domestic party divisions. It is of course possible that the 
House of Commons may have been in the wrong; but it 
shares the responsibility of the Government. 

Mr. Cowen, who proposed the usual vote of thanks to 
Lord carefaolly abstained from expressing 
assent to his criticisms on the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. He was one of those Liberals who, as Lord 
Hartixctox truly said, “admitted the force and statesman- 
“ship of a great deal of what was contained in Lord 
“ Sattspury’s famous Circular.” Mr. Cowen probably re- 

tted that, as Lord Harrineton triumphantly showed, 
the Russians had nevertheless contrived to prevail to a 
great extent against Lord Saispury’s remonstrances. That 
a Power occupying with a great and victorious army the 
territory of an enemy should contend successfully against 
a neutral was neither surprising nor discreditable to the 
unarmed advocate of peace and justice. It is not for 
Englishmen to boast that East Ronmelia is relieved 
from the immediate administration of Turkish officials, 
or that the Sutran’s lawful claim to occupy the Balkans 
may perhaps be baffled by fraud or by force. Finally, 
Lord Hartixeron referred to one of the latest sittings 
of the House of Commons before the recess, when he and 
Mr. Graxr Durr raised objections to the Treaty of 
Gundamuk. He could not, he declared, then have thought 
it possible that any Government would send an un- 
armed mission to abul unless they could rely both on the 
good faith of the AmzER and on his power to protect his 
guests. Lord Harrmeton and Mr. Grant Durr knew at 
the time that the Mission was only accompanied by a small 
escort; and neither the Government at home nor the 
Viceroy could be positively certain whether Yakoos Kuan 
was strong enough to secure its safety. The conspiracy 
which seems to have been organized at Herat could, if the 
reports are well founded, scarcely have been foreseen. For 
the present, discussion of the question is unprofitable, as 
all parties are agreed on the necessity of advancing to 
Cabul. Lord Harmneton’s anxiety to take office in the 
midst of present difficulties, though creditable to his 
courage and patriotism, is not a little surprising; but a 
statesman who is satisfied with the proceedings of the 
Irish obstructives is secure against all disturbances of his 
cheerful temper. According to Lord Harrineron, Mr. 
Parnevt is able and honest, and his only defect is a want 
of Parliamentary experience. When he has sat for some 
time longer in a real Parliament, and has organized a 
sham Parliament in Ireland, Lord Harrtreroy, if he is 
then Ministerial leader, expects to have no trouble in deal- 
ing with Mr. Parnet and his friends. 


M. LOUIS BLANC AT MARSEILLES. 


A SPEECH from M. Louis Branc is always a welcome 
interruption to the dull round of everyday politics. 
M. Lovuts Branc is proof against the prevailing temptation 
of quict times. He is seldom dull, and never practical. 
There is an eternal freshness about his theories which 
makes the reader feel that for once a young head has been 
put upon old shoulders. He has just been visiting Mar- 
seilles; and, excited perhaps by the warmth of his 
reception, he has spoken with as much vigour as though 
he were still framing a Constitution for the Republic of 
1848. He is clear indeed that the existing Republic 
stands in sore need of a similar service. The Consti- 
tution of 1875 must be obeyed until it is altered—that 
much M. Branc concedes; but, in his estimation, it evi- 
dently cannot be altered too soon if it is to be obeyed 
much longer. It was deliberately framed, he says, with 
the intention of making the existence of the Republic 
impossible; and, if this description be correct, it is 
certainly a fault in a Republican Constitution. The first 
object of his dislike is, of course, the Senate, which in his 
opinion must be either an incumbrance or a peril. It was 
a peril when it allowed Marshal MacManoy to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies; it is, we presume, an incumbrance 
now that it has delayed the progress of M. Frrry’s Edu- 
cation Bill. M. Bayo is willing, however, to subject 
even universal suffrage te some checks, since he proposes 


that all Bills should be submitted to a council of jurists. 
By itself, of course, this provision would only make the 
action of the majority more effectual. A badly drawn law 
sometimes defeats itself, and with a council of jurists all 
laws might be well drawn. M. Bianc probably sees that, 
if the majority are to make any concession at all, it had 
better be one that shall be worth something. Accordingly 
he suggests further that a Bill shall not come into operation 
immediately on its passing, if the minority against 
it be of a certain strength. This, he thinks, would give 
public opinion time to reflect and decide; but, taken by 
itself, it would not be a security of much value. Supposing, 
for example, that there were only a single Chamber 
now in France, and that a year had to intervene before 
the Ferry Bill became law ; the Chamber could hardly be 
expected to reverse its decision in the interval. The rela- 
tive strength of the majority and the minority would 
remain the same, and the majority would be no more dis- 
posed to admit that the sense of the country was against 
them than they are now in presence of the adverse votes 
of the Councils-General. It is fair, however, to M. Biaxc 
to say that he proposes to couple this security with an- 
other which would certainly tend to make it more service- 
able. He wishes Parliaments to be biennial, and by this 
means a dissolution would probably have taken place in 
every instance before the interval of reflection was over. 
Younger and less enthusiastic politicians than M. Louis 
Bianc will probably be of opinion that a Second Chamber, 
however difficult it may be to provide it with a logical 
justification, is preferable to a general election every two 
years. 

It is needless to say that M. Louis Branc is altogether 
opposed to the existence of a President. Even M. Grévy 
suggests to him nothing except royalty in disguise. The 
disguise is so very effectual in M. Grfvy’s case that few 
besides M. Branc can have seen through it. How the 
divinity that must secretly hedge M. Grfévy has made itself 
apparent to him he does not say. Itis a curious example of 
M. Branc’s tendency to be led astray by appearances that 
he speaks of M. Grévy as raised to the post of President 
by the “ irony of fortune.” The author of the Grfévy Amend- 
ment must, M. Branc thinks, dislike a position so unlike 
what he desired to see the Chief of the Executive fill. 
M. Branc does not see that the difference between the 
President such as M. Grivy may once have dreamed of being 
and a President such as he actually is is that the latter has 
less, not more, power than the former. It is true that, 
under the present Constitution, M. Griévy holds office for 
seven years, and is irresponsible; whereas under his own 
amendment he would have held office during the pleasure 
of the Legislature, and have been responsible to it. But 
the difference is not the less a difference between nominal 
and real power. If M. Grévy had been, what thirty years 
ago he wished the President of the Republic to be, a 
Prime Minister with a more dignified title, he would have 
been liable to dismissal if he failed to carry the majority 
in the Chamber with him; buat, so long as he did 
carry it with him, the policy of France would have 
been his policy, and not the policy of his Cabinet. 
In quite another sense than that in which M. Louis 
Brianc used the words, it is true that the President- 
ship as it now existsin France is Royalty in disguise. M. 
Grfvy is a constitutional President, a President who, in 
theory at all events, must do whatever his Ministers bid 
him. The inconsistency of reigning without governing is 
hidden in the case of a King by his hereditary and tra- 
ditional position. In the case of a President it presents 
itself unveiled. But, obvious as it is, it has escaped the 
notice of M. Bianc. Wherever the name of authority is, 
there, he feels sure, must be the substance also; and wher- 
ever the substance of authority is, there is something for 
M. Banc to detest. 

M. Branc’s dislike has, at all events, the merit of being 
i jal. He condemns the intervention of the military 
in civil disturbances as heartily as though the army 
were still under the command of Marshal MacManon. 
The substitute he suggests is the territorial army, as bein 
composed of ex-soldiers too old to be violent and not ol 
enough to be timid. M. Branc does not explain how this 
territorial army is to be kept constantly im readiness to 
put down disorder. Calling ont the reserves in order to 
quell a riot would be an inconvenient as well as a costly 
my and if the reserves are kept permanently em- 

died, their condition would be scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the army with the colours. Some of M. 
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Branc’s proposals have better claims on the attention of 
his countrymen than those that have been mentioned. It 
was inevitable perhaps that he should defend the election 
of judges, since the Reguhiienss of M. Branc’s generation 
attached a quasi-sacramental efficacy to the process of 
election analogous to that which a large section of 
Englishmen attach to competitive examination. But 
his suggestion that the number of the judges might be 
reduced and their pay raised, and his denunciation of pro- 
longed imprisonment before trial and secret preliminary 
investigations, as inflicting needless torture on innocent 

rsons, deserve far more consideration than they are 
ikely to get. The French do rot seem to mind theoretical 
cruelty; and, as the innocent persons injured by their 
system of trial are of course a minority, its practical 
cruelty is not brought home to them in any very strong 
light. It is a pity that really useful reforms of this 
kind should be subordinate in M. Branc’s opinion to that 
gradual abolition of the proletariate which is to abolish 
wages by making every artisan a partner in the concern. 
This is to be the last stage in the grand evolution which 
has been already marked by the abolition of slavery. 
The dreams of one generation sometimes become the reali- 
ties of another, and some vast system of State insurance 
may yet give to thrift that preliminary security against 
misfortune and old age the absence of which is at present 
the most discouraging feature of the workman’s life. By 
what other expedient a class which has nothing but natural 
strength or acquired skill can place itself on a level with a 
class which possesses either inherited or acquired capital 
it is hard to see. If this is the kind of improvement M. 
Bianc looks forward to, it is possible that it may yet be 
realized. But though the contentment of the artisan with 
his condition may. thus be greatly increased, the position 
itself will hardly undergo any correspondingchange. The 
artisan will still be a receiver of wages, although he will 
put the wages he receives to a better use. If all the 
artisans now living were to form themselves into compa- 
nies, and to call their receipts profits instead of wages, the 
man who gave more than his labour would still expect to 
get more than the man who gave only his labour, and in 
so far as he did get it would be in a better position than 
the man who did not. 


AUSTRIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


M ILITARY rulers who keep enormous armies on foot 
iV may sometimes meet one another without intending 
to injure their neighbours; but their personal interviews 
are not altogether harmless. The German Emperor cannot 
exhibit his warm regard for his nephew, the Emperor of 
Russia, without appearing to encourage the aggressive 
policy of the most turbulent of Powers. The newspaper 
controversy which has since revived seems to indicate 
Prince Bismarck’s determination to prefer Austria as an 
ally to Russia, and his visit to Vienna is certainly intended 
to announce the continuance of the close union which he 
has long maintained with Count Anprassy. It is less sur- 
prising that Prince GorrcuaxKorr should have consequently 
inclined to a French alliance than that he should have pub- 
lished his intentions through a newspaper Correspondent. 
Simple and peaceable observers of public affairs wonder in 
vain why great States should be incessantly engaged in 
plots and counterplots which indeed happily for the most 
part end in nothing. The alliance of the three Emperors, 
and the cross combinations of two of the number 
against a third, would be wholly unnecessary if all 
Governments were content to remain within their own 
dominions and to protect them by moderate armaments. 
The original compact of the Emperors was probably 
made in contemplation of the annexations which have 
since been effected by Austria and Russia. Germany wes 
content with the security afforded by the alliance — t 
the possible resentment of France; and perhaps Prince 
Bismarck may have foreseen that the confederate who was 
least to be feared would in Europe be the chief gainer by 
the proposed partition of Turkish territory. The acquisi- 
tion of Batoum, though it was a principal object of the 
Russian attack on Turkey, could not directly concern 
Germany, while the Austrian annexation of Bosnia threw 
un impediment in the way of further Russian aggrandize- 
ment. Until Austria and Russia once more on 
a division of spoil, it seems impossible that Russia should 
again undertake a war of conquest. 


The occupation of Novi-Bazar completes the extension 
of territory which was provided for Austria in the Treaty 
of Berlin. The legal relations between the Austrian 
and Turkish Governments are vaguely defined, but in 
substance the greater part of the occupied provinces 
will be held by Austria in full sovereignty. At present 
Novi-Bazar is held jointly by Austrian and Turkish 
troops. The resistance which was offered to their new 
masters by the Bosnian Mahometans has not on the 
present occasion been repeated. It was natural that 
the dominant race should oppose the transfer of their 
allegiance to a Christian Government; but of all the 
Mahometan inhabitants of the provinces severed from 
Turkey, those who are now subject to Austria have least 
reason to regret their fate. They need not fear that they 
will, like their co-religionists in Bulgaria, be subject to 
oppression and massacre at the hands of their Christian 
neighbours, perpetrated with the aid and sanction of the 
foreign invader. The Austrians, if they are not sympathetic, 
have at least the habit of maintaining order, and they will 
protect life and property without regard to religious distinc- 
tions. The Turkish Ministers, as might be expected, threw 
difficultiesin the way of the Austrian advance, though they 
never professedly opposed it. The entrance of the troops into 
Novi-Bazar was delayed for some months, and at the last 
moment the Government of Constantinople had given no 
definite orders to the local commander to surrender pos- 
session of the territory. Some political writers contend 
that the Austrian Government has committed an error in 
burdening itself with the administration and defence of 
outlying provinces, after it had under a fortunate com- 
pulsion been relieved of its Italian possessions. It is more 
certain that Russia loses by the new digtribution of terri- 
tory than that Austria gains. In some respects the loss of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina will relieve the Turkish Govern- 
ment from difficulties. The provinces were liable to dis- 
turbances which were fostered always by the adjacent 
Principalities, and on some occasions by Russia and by 
Austrian officials in Dalmatia. The petty wars in which 
the strength of the Turkish armies was wasted during 1875 
and 1876 began with the Bosnian insurrection. No such 
danger is to be apprehended in future; but the Empire is 
seriously weakened by the loss of three or four millions of 
warlike Mahometan subjects. There is no hope that a 
substitute will be provided by levies of the Christian popu- 
lation either in Europe or in Asia. 


Theimportance which the Austrian Government attached 
to the acquisition of Novi-Bazar is explained by its position 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the southern frontier 
of Servia and between that Principality and Montenegro. 
The present and future relations between Servia and 
Russia are undetermined or not generally known; and it is 
possible that the Prince and his advisers may prefer a 
pacific understanding with Turkey to continued de- 
pendence on a distant and imperious patron. Austria is 
not disposed to leave the decision to chance, and henceforth 
Servia cannot engage in any warlike enterprise without 
Austrian permission. The greater part of the frontier of 
Servia is now conterminous with Austrian territory, and a 
part of the remainder joins Roumania, which offers no 
facilities for attack. Attempts to acquire additional terri- 
tory at the expense of Turkey could only be made by the 
permission of Austria. The irritation against Austria which 
exists in Russia may be partly attributed to the conscious- 
ness that the dependence of Servia has been virtually 
transferred to a rival. It is true that in permitting 
and encouraging the partial dismemberment of Turkey 
Austria paid a heavy, and perhaps excessive, price 
for her own territorial aggrandizement; but Russians, 
like the rest of the world, apply a different standard of 
measurement to the advantages and losses which result 
from a bargain. From Novi-Bazar Austria is also able to 
control the policy of Montenegro. The Prince and his war- 
like subjects obtained payment under the Treaty of Berlin 
for the diversion in favour of Russia which they had effected 
during the war. Of all the allies of the invader, they had 
= the strongest moral justification by reason of their 

ereditary enmity to Turkey; but in conflicts of force, 
and especially in the late war, right and wrong have 
nothing to do either with the motives or the acquisitions 
of the winning party. The highlanders of Montenegro 
have been deprived of their most plausible excuse for 
hostile incursions by their acquisition of a strip of adjacent 
territory ; but their predatory spirit will be more effec- 
tually restrained by the interposition of an Austrian 
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rovince between Montenegro and Turkey. Though the 

INCE may perhaps still be disposed to rely on the 
favour and protection of the Emperor of Russia, the 
neighbour whom he was formerly paid to plunder is 
no longer within his reach. In this respect also Austria 
has acquired a superiority of position as compared with 
Russia. 

After yielding under compulsion at all other points, the 
Porte still withholds compliance with the imperative 
recommendations of the Berlin Plenipotentiaries as to 
a cession of territory to Greece. If anything could be 
gained by a logical triumph, the Turkish Commissioners 
might perhaps justly boast that they have the best of the 
argument. Greece gavenoconsideration for the cession which 
is demanded, and the clause in the treaty on which the Greeks 
rely assumed the form of a recommendation. The Turkish 
representatives, with characteristic skill in diplomacy, 
have as far as possible confined the discussion to general 

rinciples ; and, if the matter had been open, they would 
~— had no difficulty in showing that a State is not bound 
to surrender territory merely because the cession has been 
suggested by third parties. The Greek Commissioners 
wished to emerge from a barren controversy into a prac- 
tical discussion of the new frontier to be defined. It was 
thought that Sarver PasHa was inclined to bring the 
business to an end, but his colleague persisted in discussing 
the terms of the Treaty of Berlin. Omar Pasna, who is 
still Minister of War, is supposed to have meditated a ter- 
mination of the dispute by arms; but his folly will pro- 
bably be restrained by his colleagues, A Turkish attack 
on Greek territory would at once remove any hesitation on 
the part of the Great Powers, who might perhaps be 
disposed to punish the aggressor by a further loss of terri- 
tory. If the Greeks are so unwise as to be aggressors, 
they will perhaps suffer the consequences of a challenge 
to a superior enemy. There is little doubt that the Turks 
will give way when they are satisfied that resistance is 
useless. They have, by attending the Conference, admitted 
the principle of cession of territory. At last they will yield 
what they cannot keep, not to argument, but to irresistible 
force. When the Greek question is settled all the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Berlin will have been performed. 
The Turkish Government will then have leisure to devote 
its attention to the improvement of internal administra- 
tion ; but there is little reason to hope that it will profit 
by the opportunity. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


CS are occasionally made of the way in 
which we appoint our Inspectors of Schools. These 
complaints take different forms—sometimes depreciatory, 
sometimes complimentary; but they come to the same 
thing in the end. The depreciatory grumbler asks why 
a man who knows nothing but Latin and Greek is put to 
see that little boys and girls learn to read and write. 
What is wanted, he says, is practical inspection by practi- 
cal Inspectors, and the proper training for such an Inspec- 
tor is teaching of the same kind as that which he has to 
inspect. Set an old schoolmaster to catch a young one is 
the moral with which his remonstrances usually end. The 
complimentary grumbler asks why a highly educated 
man, for whom a University has done its utmost, should 
be set to commonplace work which a clever boy from a 
middle-class school would do just as well. Brain-power 
is not so worthless that we can afford to waste it in this 
reckless way. And then he, in his turn, ends with some- 
thing about cutting stone blocks with arazor. A suffi- 
cient answer might perhaps be found to this latter form 
of complaint in the fact that, supposing razors are found 
to cut stone, they may as well be used in that 
way as not used at all. The necessity of husbanding our 
brain-power is, we fear, quite imaginary. The difficulty 
rather is how to provide it with such employment as will 
enable it to make a livelihood for its possessor. It is 
frightful to think what would have become of all the high- 
classmen at Oxford and Cambridge for the last twenty 
years if there had been no elementary schools for them 
to inspect. The humble-minded man has applied for an 
inspectorship in the first instance; the ambitious man has 
applied for one after he has failed in some. other line. 
But, first or last, an astonishing number have been applied 
for, and, let us hope, obtained. That the dangerous classes 


have not been recruited from the Universities is perhaps 
owing to this happy circumstance. Still this incidental 
advantage of the system would scarcely constitute an 
adequate defence of it. It meets only one of the objec- 
tions that have been mentioned, and it would at best be 
an invitation to clever young teachers to show that they 
can be dangerous too. There is, however, a reason 
why the present system should be retained, which 
explains how reading and writing may be _ best 
looked after by an educated man, and how, conse- 
quently, educated men are not wasted when they are put 
to look after them. 

The best answer to both kinds of complaint is to 
be found in such a Report as that which Mr. MatrHew 
ARNOLD has this year presented to the Education De- 
partment. The use of a central department is not 
merely to see that the State gets value for its money, 
and that the Parliamentary Grant is not given unless a 
certain minimam of education has first been attained. 
That, no doubt, is one function of such a department, and 
@ very important one; but it is not the only function. ‘ 
Elementary schools are no longer the separate units they 
once were. They now form parts of a great system, which, 
as more thought and money are spent on it, constantly 
tends to become greater. Such a system needs inspection 
that shall be comprehensive as well as minute. It is well 
that the public should know, not only what percentage of 
small boys and girls succeed in passing in this or that 
standard, but what is the value of the standards them- 
selves, and the probability that those who pass in them 
will be the better for doing so. These are the points 
upon which Mr. Arnoup’s Report gives us information. 
We are made to see, not only the extent to which 
the existing system answers its end, but the extent to 
which the end that the existing system proposes to itself 
needs to be modified. Mere practical inspection, as it is 
called, would be of no use here. An inspector whose 
training has been of the same kind as that of the teachers 
whose work he inspects would, in the great majority of 
cases, make no suggestions pointing to radical alteration. 
The system would be to him something so great and mag- 
nificent, so much a part of the order of nature, that there 
would be a kind of impiety in interfering with it. Mr. 
ARNOLD is troubled with no superstitions of this kind. 
Our primary schools exist, and they do a great deal of 
good work. Thatis a very good reason for preserving 
them. But they might be made to do what for them and 
for the children for whose use they are founded would be 
much better work, and to do this better work at less cost. 
That is a very good reason for improving and cheapening 
them. Mr. Arno.p’s Report tells school managers and school 
teachers just what it is expedient that they should know 
on these points, and tells it in a way which, however 
much they may dislike it, can hardly fail to make some 
impression on them. It may be said that, if Mr. ARNOLD’s 
time was not wasted on the details of school inspection, 
he might still write on the subject. His Report wonld 
make an excellent magazine article; why should its author 
be immured in a Government office and his writing be 
imbedded in a Blue-Book? The answer is that, if Mr. 
ARNOLD had not been compelled to write on elementary 
education as part of his assigned work, he would prob- 
ably have found more congenial employment, and that if 
his Report had appeared in the Nineteenth Century, it 
would not have been read by nearly so many of those 
whom it concerns, nor have come to them with the stamp 
of official authority. 

The gist of Mr. Arnoup’s homily on this occasion is the 
need of simplicity. He is struck more and more with the 
incongruity that exists between the end and the means, 
between the material which is to be wrought up and 
the machinery which is brought to bear on it. “ Our 
“system,” he says, “ may be highly complicated, and 
“the educationists, as they call themselves, who take 
“an interest in it, may be highly ingenious; but the 
“matter in hand is, after all, the instruction of 
“ children between the ages of four and thirteen, and this 
“isa plain and simple affair, and the more we compel 
“ ourselves to conceive and treat it as such the better.” 
“ Simplify” is Mr. ARNoLD’s main counsel alike to teachers 
and managers and to the department which has the super- 
vision, and to some extent the control, of teachers and 
managers. Simplify as regards the number of subjects 


you teach children, as regards the manner in which you 
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teach them, and as regards the language in which you 
state to yourselves the ends you wish to keep in view. 
Don’t talk abont “ concrete” and “ abstract,” or about 
making education “conform to the natural process of 
“ mental evolution.” The result of all these fine words is 
merely that “one sees a teacher holding up an apple 
“before a gallery of little children, and saying, ‘ An 
“apple has a stalk, peel, pulp, core, pips, and juice; 
“*it is odorous and opaque, and is used for making 
“ pleasant drink called cider.’”” Mr. would have 
a teacher put before himself that he has to give to children 
between the ages of four and thirteen, who have for the 
most part a singularly narrow range of words and thoughts, 
the power of reading, writing, and casting accounts, to- 
gether with “some knowledge of the world in which they 
“ find themselves, and of what happens and has happened 
“in it.” Above all, he has to give them the power of 
reading. “Tinfe is much better spent in enlarging and 
“ securing, by copious, well-chosen, and systematic readings, 
“ our school children’s power to read than in giving to 
“them at their age the rudiments of this or that new 
“ science.” The “Fourth Schedule,’ the schedule of 
Extra Subjects, receives scant mercy at Mr. ARNOLD’s 
hands. He would turn out of it mathematics, German, 
mechanics, animal physiology, physical geography, and 
botany. They are not fit subjects for children under 
thirteen, and “children, moreover, who from the circum- 
“ stances of their bringing up have an especially narrow 
“ mental range.” What he chiefly would keep in it would 
be Latin and French—Latin, because for a boy who carries 
his education beyond the elementary school it is almost a 
necessity ; French, because it has a commercial value and 
is a recommendation for getting a place. As a compen- 
sation for this sweeping exclusion of popular subjects, Mr. 
ARNOLD would add to the ordinary class subjects of history, 
geography, and grammar an elementary knowledge of the 
facts of nature. It is not well, he says, that a child of 
thirteen should leave school without knowing that there 
ever was a King of England who had his head cut off, or 


what are the causes of rain and dew. At present very im- | 


perfect provision is made against the former kind of 
ignorance, and none at all against the latter. 


Mr. Arnoup ends by applying his doctrine of simplifica- 
tion to School Boards, and above all to the London School 
Board. The annual cost of educating a child in France is 
18s. 1d. The annual cost of educating a child in England 
is 378. 93d. If Board schools only are taken, the cost 
rises in the country to 43s. 1ojd., and in London to 
55s. 1rd. “That is to say, we spend on the whole, 
“for each child, more than France spends for two 
“ children, and the London School Board spends for 
“ each child more than France spends for three children.” 
The explanation of this astounding difference Mr. ARNOLD 
finds in the want of simplicity in the conception that 
School Boards have of their work. They have ideas of 
what is requisite in the way of accommodation, studies, 
salaries, and administration which would be in place in 
Utopia, but are not in place in an English town. “A 
“member of the Birmingham School Board proposes 
“ seriously to send up every sum worked for examination 
“ by all the four millions and a half of children for whom 
“ school places have, it is said, to be found in this country, 
“ to the Education Department in Whitehall to be looked 
“over.” This precisely shows the kind of man who 


ought not to be a member of a School Board. He has_ 


zeal, enthusiasm, a genuine desire to make the education 
of the poor as good as it can be made; but he has no 
sense whatever of the degrees in which ends can be 
attained, or of the relation between ends and means. Such 
a proposal as this is on a par with a proposal that 
every girl in an elementary school should have a 
black silk frock and every boy a serviceable watch. Both 
of them are very useful possessions, and both of them are 
out of the reach of the majority of the children in 
elementary schools. To ask for a Parliamentary grant to 
present each girl with a frock and each boy with a watch 
might be more absurd in degree, but it would not be more 
absurd in kind, than a proposal to impart an impossible 
perfection to the ciphering of these same children. Mr. 
ARNOLD does not want to see the expenditure per child in 
England reduced to the French level. He holds, pro- 
bably, that when the circumstances of the two euuntries 
are taken into account, equality in the money spent would 
not imply equality in value received. But he is convinced 
that the cost per scholar may be reduced to 35s. without 


loss of efficiency, and, if he is right in so thinking, we 
agree with him that, in view of the cold fit of economy 
which is already setting in, School Boards cannot too 
soon set about bringing it within this limit. 


IRISH ANARCHISTS. 


HE two separate agitations which Mr. Parnett and 
his associates are promoting in Ireland are entirel 

distinct in character, though both may probably be de- 
signed for objects of personal aggrandizement. The Con- 
vention which was to be elected by a constituency of 
persons willing to pay a shilling per head for purposes of 
disorder seems at present to have little chance of meeting. 
The members of the Home Rule League could not but 
see that Mr. ParneLt intended to appeal from their body 
to the rabble, in the well-founded confidence that a 
popular majority would always support violence against 
comparatively decorous moderation. The politicians who 
were to be superseded by an ambitious rival had no 
reason to charge their assailant with hypocrisy or undue re- 
ticence. Their remonstrances against the device of the Con- 
vention were treated with open disregard ; and Mr. Saaw, 
who was lately chosen by the Home Kule members of Par- 
liament to succeed Mr. Butt, was contemptuously described 
as Sessional Chairman. [It might have been thought that 
even a Chairman was entitled to special notice of a scheme 
for entirely changing the constitution of the body over 
which he presides. Mr. SHaw complained that he had 
only received a circular on the morning of the day on 
which the project of a Convention was to be considered. 
Mr. Parnett coolly replied that the scheme had been 
mentioned in the newspapers, and that consequently Mr. 
Suaw ought to have attended, if he had any objection to 
raise. It is not uninteresting to observe that Irish agitators 
practise towards one another the same rules of courtesy 
which have caused surprise in the House of Commons. 


_ The business of life is conducted on the assumption that 


wanton offence shall not be habitually offered; and Par- 
liamentary government is only possible when the con- 
ditions of debate are observed in good faith. The courage 
which enables certain persons to disregard the restraints 
of society is naturally rewarded by temporary success 
in the infliction of annoyance. The demagogues who 
have excited the indignation of the House of Commons 
are encouraged to treat their own political allies in the 
same manner. It seems scarcely probable that any aspi- 
rant to political power can ultimately derive advantage 
from a general disbelief in his loyalty to his allies. 
Whether the Convention is brought together, or 
whether the plan is abandoned before it has been tried, 
matters little except to the sections of the disaffected 
party in Ireland. If the proposed organization becomes 
troublesome it will, at the worst, only be necessary to re- 
enact the law which was unwisely repealed in the last 
Session. The clamour against rents, or rather against the 
right of owning land, is more formidable, because it ap- 
peals to the cupidity of the class which it is intended to 
conciliate. It is difficult to estimate the importance of 
the meetings at which communism and anarchy are 
openly professed; nor is the relation of the priesthood 
to the movement yet clearly defined. The aged Arch- 
bishop of Tuam refused his sanction to an anti-rent meet- 
ing which was held in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his residence. On the other hand, the Archbishop of 
CasuEL joined the agitation, and the majority of the 
Roman Catholic prelates have not yet declared themselves. 
Mr. Mircnett Henry, while he publicly resents Mr. Par- 
NELL’s attempts to dictate to his colleagues, countenances 
the agitation against the landowners in a series of letters 
which are calculated to cause serious mischief. He is 
not, indeed, an advocate of direct and unqualified spolia- 
tion; but demands for security or perpetuity of tenure 
have an obvious tendency to encourage the theory of 
plunder which is openly avowed by demagogues. One of 
the agrarian agitators lately announced that tenants 
were entitled, according to circumstances, to refuse pay- 
ment of twenty, or fifty, or ninety-nine per cent. of their 
rents. When the orators on the platform sarcastically 
inquire as to the alternative of concession, a sympathetic 
chorus in the crowd is always ready with the answer of 
“Shoot the landlords!” Most of the speakers affect to 
offer an indefinite compensation to the expropriated 
owners ; but they seldom trouble themselves to define the 
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source of payment, or the security to be offered for a per. 
manent charge on the land. If rent can be arbitrarily 
withheld at the pleasure of the occupier who has agreed 
to pay it, there is no reason why any other burden on the 
land should be more willingly reeognized. The agrarian 
agitators use little argument beyond the assertion that the 
land naturally belongs to the cultivator; and it would 
seem that his indefeasible right cannot be restricted by 
conditions or deductions. Some of the speakers at the 
meetings refer to the bad seasons and the alleged depres- 
sion of agriculture, although both produce and prices have 
been less seriously affected in Ireland than in England ; 
but louder applause follows declamato 
payment of rent is essentially unjust, and that it cannot be 
enforced. 

Argument against lawless clamour is worse than use- 
less, if only because it implies that there is something to 
discuss. In civilized society property is one of the 
ultimate facts which are placed beyond the reach of 
controversy. Indeed even the worst Irish demagogues 
assume a right of property in land, for the purpose of 
contending that it belongs to themselves and their 
clients. If they were careful to propound a consistent 
theory, they would contend that no man can own land 
unless he both occupies it and cultivates it with- 
out hired assistance. The labourer has at least as 
much right to the land which he tills as the tenant 
who has acquired it on conditions by which he refuses 
to be bound. It is unfortunate that the Irish agitation 
against rent should coincide in time with the more 
plausible English demand for changes in the system of 
tenure. The modern doctrine that landlords are re- 
sponsible to the community for making their estates pro- 
ductive is in itself an infringement of the principle of pro- 
perty; and it is not yet certain that inferences drawn from 
the fiduciary nature of ownership can be advantageously 
transferred from the region of morals to the sphere of legal 
duty or of legislative expediency. It had till lately been 
held that all men were the best judges of their own busi- 
ness. It may not be conducive to the production of wealth 
that a talent should be hid in a napkin; but it has been 
thought that the profitable employment of talents is, on 
the whole, promoted by the absolute discretion which may 
sometimes be abused in the form of barren hoarding. The 
danger of disturbing established rules of property, even 
for the public good, has been strikingly illustrated by the 
results of the fish Land Act. Mr. Giapstonr, when he 
proposed the measure, laid great stress on the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which in his opinion justified a departure 
from the ordinary principles of legislation ; yet both in 
Treland and England projectors have ever since quoted the 
Land Act as a precedent for all forms of interference with 
every kind of landed property. The unscrupulous agitators 
who now perambulate Ireland derive similar encourage- 
ment from the discussions on the rights and duties of 
landowners which now occupy the attention of many 
English politicians. Agricultural depression has for the 
time relieved landowners from one kind of menace which 
a few years ago seemed to be possibly dangerous. Mr. 
Mrmu’s fantastic scheme of mulcting landowners of the 
unearned increment has gone out of fashion since it has 
seemed probable that the change in value may perhaps be 
a diminution rather than an increase. 

Those who direct the counsels of the Opposition will 
not be deterred from interference with the laws affecting 
land if they can assure themselves that the proposed 
changes will command popular support; but they will 
perhaps be embarrassed both by Irish communism and by 
the officious support of the Trades-Union Congress. The 
next House of Commons, whatever may be its political 
complexion, will probably, like the present House, include 
a large number of wealthy members. Owners of per- 
sonalty with sotusal suspicion demonstrations that 
a kind of property which was lately thought to be 
extraordinarily secure is only held in trust for the 
satisfaction of theorists or for the benefit of ad- 
verse claimants. The Trades-Union economists propose 
to subdivide the land in the idle hope of increasing 
the rural population, so as to diminish competition for 
labour in towns. The Irish de gues more simply and 
more directly claim the land for the farmers because they 
wish for property belonging to others. In the United 
States pal on the Continent of Europe, inasmuch as the 
land is already possessed to a great extent by the occu- 
piers, revolutionary projectors assail capitalists rather than 
landlords, as idlers or annuitants living on the industry of 


statements that 


the mass of the people. It would be desirable to diminish 
the excessive license which is now allowed to testators 
and settlers of property. It is much more donbtfual 
whether it is expedient to limit in any degree freedom of 
contract between landlords and tenants. There is no 
advantage in discussing any question of the kind, if, in 
conformity with the demands of Irish agitators, owners of 
land are to be universally deprived of their property. 


GRAND JURIES. 


RECENT trial at the Old Bailey has’ revived the in- 

termittent controversy as to the merits of the Grand 
Jury system. The disadvantages of that system could not 
have been put in a clearer light. The magistrate to whom 
the application had first been made had refused to enter- 
tain the charge for want of evidence, and the Grand Jury 
had certainly no more evidence before them than that 
which had failed to satisfy the magistrate. They seem, 
however, to have considered the production of an un- 
signed post-card, and the oath of the person producing it 
that it was in the handwriting of Sir Francis Trvscort, 
sufficient grounds for finding a true bill against him for 
libel. Their notions of primd fucie probability were 
evidently of the vaguest order. That the function dis- 
charged by Grand Juries in relation to criminal charges 
should be discharged by some one is plain enough, 
though some of the correspondents who have lately 
been unburdening their minds in the newspapers seem 
hardly to admit even this. They are indignant that 
Grand Juries do not go more thoroughly into the ques- 
tions submitted to them, and give the accused an op- 
portunity of demonstrating his innocence. In other 
words, they want the Grand Jury to do the work 
which, if it finds a true Bill, the petty jury will have to 
do over again. There is one thing that would certainly be 
worse than the present Grand Jury system, and that is a 
Grand Jury system reformed upon this principle. As it 
is, the examination before a magistrate tends more and 
more to become a sort of dress rehearsal of the subsequent 
trial; and, if the investigation by the Grand Jury were 
made the reality which some people wish to see it, a second 
rehearsal would be presented to the public before the 
actual performance. The spread of newspaper enterprise 
has given the public a sort of vested interest in the pre- 
liminary stage of a prosecution in any important or puzzling 
case; and, when every word may be taken down by a 
reporter, it somehow happens for the most part that there 
are a good many more words to be taken down than would 
otherwise be necessary. Readers who follow every par- 
ticular of the proceedings before the magistrates in an 
exciting murder case would feel that they had somehow 
been deprived of their just rights if the proceedings before 
the Grand Jury#supposing them to be public—were not 
extended to the same inordinate length. It would be 
seldom that a Grand Jury did not contain at least one 
juryman who was willing to gratify the public taste and 
his own self-importance at the same time. 

The only question, therefore, that needs to be con- 
sidered is whether the Grand Jury system affords any 
security for the proper administration of justice which 
cannot safely be dispensed with. Mr. CaYey, writing to 
the Times, thinks that he can produce one, and un- 
doubtedly it would be hard to imagine a more telling in- 
stance in favour of his case. Certain persons were charged 
with conspiring to forge a will, and the local magistrates, 


‘thinking it impossible that sach respectable people could have 


been guilty of such a crime, refused to commit them for 
trial. The case was then sent before the Grand Jury, who 
found a true bill, and in the end all the prisoners were con- 
victed. If there had been no Grand Jury for the prose- 
cutor to go to, justice would have been refused. According 
to this view of the functions of Grand Juries, they are a 
court of appeal against the over-leniency of incompetent 
magistrates. Immediately before Mr. Carzey’s letter, 
however, comes one which professes to show the need of a 
court of appeal against the over-leniency of incompetent 
Grand Juries. ‘“ County Magistrate ” declares that “in a 
“ certain class of offences” it is an almost invariable rule 
with a Quarter Sessions Grand Jury to ignore the bill 
notwithstanding the convincing nature of the evidence. 
The result is that offenders are constantly sent for 
trial to the Assizes instead of to Quarter Ses- 
sions, because that is the only way in which the 
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magistrates can be sure of getting them tried at all 
The service to the public which Grand Juries do, according 
to Mr. Cavtey, may be taken ‘as balanced by the dis- 
service which they do, according to “ County Magis- 
“ trate.” A court of strictly co-ordinate jurisdiction can 
hardly be a satisfactory court of review. Grand Juries 
have not the proceedings before the magistrate formally 
before them, and if they occasionally supply something 
that was wanting in them, they may equally upset them 
without cause. The true remedy for such a failure of 


justice as that mentioned by Mr. Caytey is either in the, 


strengthening of the local magistracy, or, if that is in- 
sufficient, in the concession of a power of appeal to a larger 
or differently constituted Bench. . 

It is difficult to suppose that the Grand Jury syste 
would be accepted as an element of criminal procedure if 
it were now proposed for the first time. The way in 
which it actually works is this. A criminal charge is in- 
vestigated by the magistrates with all the protection 
that can be afforded by publicity and by the presence 
of the prosecutor and the accused person. The evidence 
tendered in support of the charge is taken, the witnesses 
are cross-examined, and other witnesses are called to dis- 
prove the charge. The magistrates form their conclusion 
upon the facts thus presented, and,if they think there is a 
reasonable doubt as to the prisoner’s innocence, they send 
him to be tried by a jury. If there is any flaw in this pre- 
liminary process, any ground for supposing that persons 
who ought not to be committed for trial are committed, or 
that persons who ought to be committed for trial are 
allowed to escape, the defect ought of course to be 
remedied. But there is no apparent reason why the 
remedy should take the shape of a less perfect investiga- 
tion by a less responsible body. Magistrates have some 
experience in the conduct of criminal investigations ; in 
many cases they have a great deal of experience; while 
the Grand Jury may be chosen quite at random. 
In the majority of cases ‘magistrates like their work, 
or at all events they like the position to which 
the work is attached. The Grand Jury very often dislike 
their work; they only serve because they cannot help 
themselves ; and they have no sense of being useful to the 
community to reconcile them to the trouble which the 
necessity of serving gives them. There is nothing in all 
this to make the Grand Jury a good tribunal for the pur- 
pose it has to discharge ; and though at the Assizes, at all 
events, cases of neglect or exaggeration of duty may be 
very rare, it would probably be equally hard to find in- 
stances in which the performance of their duty had appre- 
ciably advanced the public interest. 

It is possible, no doubt, that, if Grand Juries were 
abolished, some reason might appear for regretting them 
which does not now suggest itself. If, for example, 
there happened soon to be a case in which the 
magistrates had committed an obyiously innocent 
man for trial, or dismissed a charge against an ob- 
viously guilty one, a good deal of lamentation would 
probably be wasted over the loss of an institution which 
would have afforded, at the very least, an additional 
security against such risks. It is forgotten, in the heat 
of the outcry against Grand Juries, that magistrates 
would have exactly the same opportunities of bringing 
about a miscarriage of justice which Grand Juries have 
now. In the case of Sir Francis Truscorr the magistrate 
was wise and the Grand Jury foolish. But magistrates 
are not infallibly protected against erroneous apprecia- 
tion of evidence; and Sir Francis Truscorr might have 
been sent for trial just as needlessly by a magistrate as 
by a Grand Jury. Against this contingency there is no 
safeguard. If in the final and more important stages 
of a criminal trial it is possible that injustice may 
be unintentionally done, still more is this possible in 
the early stages. On the whole, however, the investi- 
gations antecedent to trial would probably be carried on 
more thoroughly because with a greater sense of respon- 
sibility, if the magistrates knew that it depended wholly 
upon them whether a prisoner should be committed 
or discharged. There is one class of trials, indeed, in 
which we should be disposed to retain the Grand Jury, 
and that is political trials. These are of such rare occur- 
rence nowadays in England that it may seem scarcely 
worth while to make preparation for them. But, if ever 
it should be n to recur to them, or if ever they 
should be recurred to without necessity, it would be of 
great importance that as many opportunities as possible 


should be given of ensuring that the action of the Govern- 
ment should be in accord with the feeling of the commu- 
nity. Grand Juries are one way of making this agreement 
visible, and for this reason their retention in political trials 
would be clearly advisable. 


THE TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 


‘o- most exciting feature of the later sittings of the 
Trades-Union Congress was the discovery of a 
reading-book alleged to be in use in schools connected 
with the National Society, which contained some very 
violent and sweeping denunciations of Trade-Unionism. 
At first sight it seemed as though the Committee of the 
National Society had plainly been guilty of bearing false 
witness against their neighbour. Whatever may be the ex- 
isting faults of Trade-Unions, it is rather too much to accuse 
them, in the mass, as this unfortunate reading- book does, 
of all the worst crimes of which some Trade-Unions have 
been undoubtedly guilty. These Societies are often unwise, 
and often wrong-headed ; but it can hardly be said that, as 
a rule, they are in the habit of enforcing their decrees by 
assassination. To speak of them as though they were ad- 
ministered on much the same principle as the secret 
Societies which played an important part in the Italian 
revolution is to make the whole body of English work- 
men responsible for the evil deeds of a few notorious crimi- 
nals. It turned out, however, upon nearer examination, 
that the National Society had not behaved so badly as was 
supposed. The passages objected to had been inserted in 
the reading-book a good many years ago, and had been 
allowed to remain because they were written by Arch- 
bishop Wuatety. They were brought to the notice of 
the Committee some months ago, and it was then stated 
that orders had been given for their omission from a 
new edition. Unfortunately the book fell into the hands 
of a member of the Trades-Union Congress, and, as he 
knew nothing about the good intentions of the Society with 
respect to it, he denounced it at the annual meeting. The 
National Society does not, however, come out of the trans- 
action altogether unharmed. Let it be granted that the 
statements contained in this reading-book were true at the 
time when they were written—and even that they were 
true at a more recent period as applied to certain Trade- 
Unions—enough has been said about Trade-Unions since 
that time to have made the Committee aware that they have 
long ceased to be true asa description of Trade- Unions gene- 
rally. Yet the book is still in circulation. When the nature 
of the passages objected to was brought to their notice, 
the Committee do not seem to have been at all dis- 
turbed by the discovery. They simply said that the book 
complained of was mainly completed many years ago, 
that Archbishop WHATELY was considered a great au- 
thority in questions of political economy at the time when 
the selection was originally made, and that the book would 
shortly be superseded by a new series of reading-books 
which was then in course of preparation. This assurance 
was given last March, and apparently the new series of 
reading-books is still in course of preparation. When a 
book is discovered to contain very injurious misrepre- 
sentations of a whole class of the community, it ought, so 
far as its authors have the power, to be immediately with- 
drawn, not left to be “ superseded ’’ by the gradual substitu- 
tion of another book which isnot yet published. It would 
have been quite possible to put out some kind of correction 
which might have been circulated in schools where the 
Society’s reading-books were known to be in use, and 
have been substituted for the offending passages by the 
teacher when the class came to that part of the volume. 
The oddest part of the Secretary’s defence is his appeal to 
Archbishop W HATELY on a question of fact, which, even if it 
were true in the ARCHBISHOP’s time, may still be false now. 
A parallel case would be the justification of a statement 
that in England men are hanged for sheep-stealing by the 
plea that it had been originally taken from Buacxstone, 
eng was considered a great authority on questions of 

w. 

It was natural that the members of the Congress should 
have been angry at the light in which the Societies to which 
they belong were represented perhaps to their own children. 
It shows the unpractical character of much that is written 
and said about education, that the Committee of a great 
educational Society should never have reflected upon the 
inconvenience of teaching the children in their schools 
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that their fathers were no better than murderers. But 
the Congress, or rather a section of the Congress, was 
overhasty in attributing to the clergy generally what was 
really an act of thoughtlessness on the part ofa few. The 
whole incident brings out very clearly how impossible it is 
to make elementary teaching the vehicle of any kind of 
specific information which well-intentioned persons desire 
to see given to children. Let it be supposed, for example, 
that these extracts from Archbishop WHatTELY contained 
nothing more than thetruth, or what the Committee of the 
National Society believed to be the truth. It would then 
have seemed to them a very natural and proper thing 
to insert them in a reading-book. Children cannot, it 
would have been argued, too soon learn that Trade- 
Unions are bad and mischievous things. If the oppor- 
tunity of teaching them this in the school is let slip, no one 
can say that it will ever return. This reasoning would 
have been perfectly conclusive but for one consideration. 
The education of the children ofthe working classes is not 
altogether a gratuitous process. An appreciable part of 
the cost is defrayed by fees paid by the parents, and the 
parents might naturally, and even reasonably, object to 
find themselves brought forward to point a moral for the 
benefit of their own children. Drunkards occasionally get 
accustomed to being regarded as dreadful examples, and 
even come to like the character. But the taste seems con- 
fined to drunkards; at all events it does not extend to the 
members of Trade-Unions. However tempting it may 
be to instil lessons like these into the minds of young 
children, it will be found in the end the wiser course to 
resist the temptation. 


The dislike which working-men entertain to the 
idea of female labour was very plainly shown at 
the Congress. No subject can well be more embar- 
rassing than this, because on none are the arguments on 
both sides so apparently conclusive. On the one hand, 
the physical injury often done to women by prolonged 
hours of work, coupled with the fact that, left to them- 
selves, women will usually work more than is good for 
them, points to the necessity for some legal restriction. 
The community suffers by the degradation of a whole class, 
and if women are allowed to work to excess a large pro- 
portion of them will be liable to become degraded. On 
the other hand, a law which forbids women to work more 
than a certain number of hours a day is a law which says, 
Be ye warmed and filled, without giving them the means 
of being either. These women have to live, and in almost 
every employment they can only live by making it the in- 
terest of masters to employ them in preference to, or, at all 
events, as willingly as, men. If they are hampered by 
Factory Acts and the like, how can they possibly hope 
to do this? Men are free to work as long as they please, 
and even their self-imposed limitations in this direction 
are often merely a means of making a higher charge for 
overtime. Women are forbidden by law to work more 
than a fixed number of hours, and thus are prevented from 
commending themselves to employers who care more for 
the amount of work than for its quality. Undoubtedly, if 
society were organized on an ideal basis, the men would 
have the best of the ent. If every woman were 
maintained by her husband, or father, or brother, home 
would be all the better cared for, and children all the more 
healthily brought up. But the maintenance of every 
woman by her male relatives is as purely imaginary in 
modern society as the maintenance of every man by his 
proper rood of ground. Asa matter of fact, women have 
very often to keep themselves, and not unfrequently to keep, 
or help to keep, their malerelations. It hardly becomes work- 
ing-men, therefore, to speak as though the desire of women 
to work, and their impatience under laws which make it 
more difficult than it would otherwise be for them to find 
work, was a mere piece of feminine wilfulness. In the 
educated classes the desire to play their part in vocations 
hitherto confined to men may be an evidence of restless- 
ness and vague discontent. But it is certainly not so 
among the poor. Their work is often the alternative, not 
to home, but to the workhouse. If women cannot earn their 
bread for themselves, they have often no means of getting 
it except from the relieving officer. The speeches made 
on the question at the Trades-Union Congress left this 
aspect of the question completely out of sight. They con- 
tained no suggestion of a solution of the difficulty, no 
hint even that the difficulty had been recognized or ap- 
preciated. The strong class feeling which binds the 
members of Trade Societies together seems not to extend 


— 


beyond the male members of the class. Women are viewed 
simply as trade rivals, much as Chinese or coolies might 
be. If the Congress had been entirely made up of doctors, 
it could not have been more determined to protect itself 
against female competition. 


TIRNOVA. 


i the centuries of anarchy and strife that succeeded the downfall 

of Comnenian rule throughout the Balkan Peninsula, and not 
least so in its central or Bulgarian territory, Tirnova must have been 
a first-rate capital, the very ideal of a royal residence, the pride of 
its own and the envy of all surrounding States. War followed war, 
devastation was succeeded by devastation; now the Bulgarian 
armies levied plunder at the very gates of Imperial Byzantium ; now 
the Latin, now the Greek, invader unfurled his banners in the 
mid Balkans; now a Hungarian squadron, now a Patzinak horde, 
ravaged the Mcesian plain from Danube to Hemus; yet, through 
all the storms of the three centuries that culminated in 
the last overwhelming Turkish hurricane, Tirnova still reared 
her fortress crown, inviolate, unconquered, unapproachable, the 
throne of the Asenides, the stronghold of the Wallacho-Bulgari 
Czar. She fell, but not till all around her had fallen, and before 
no less an assailant than the son of “ Lightning” Bayazid in per- 
son; and her gallant three months’ resistance was duly acknow- 
ledged, Ottoman fashion, by a broken capitulation and the indis- 
criminate massacre of nobles, priests, and citizens who had sur- 
rendered on the plighted faith of Muslim honour. Not quite five 
centuries later the skirmish of half-an-hour and the interchange of 
a dozen shots from the neighbouring heights sufficed to cast down 
the Crescent and replace the Cross on her battlements. It is true, 
however, that this easy conquest was not wholly due to the degene- 
racy of the alien garrison ; for the defence of Tirnova formed no 
part of the Ottoman strategical plan—perhaps rightly; since for 
modern warfare the smooth slopes and exposed approaches of 
Pleyna were, and indeed proved, much more to the purpose than 
the precipices and clefts of the Balkan limestone, 

But for the assailant of old times, and before the introduction 
of rifled bores and long ranges, Tirnova must have been a nut of 
the very hardest to crack, a problem scarce to be solved unless by 
surprise or by treachery. The Yantra—offspring of the not far dis- 
tant heights of Shipka, yet already for breadth end, the late 
summer months excepted, for depth worthy the name of a river— 
here winds its waters, yellow as those of the Tiber itself, in a 
labyrinth of curves, best described asa figure of eight with com- 
plications, between sheer precipices of several hundred feet in 
height, enclosing amid its mazes not less than four distinct cita- 
dels, the one barely connected with the other by narrow and cir- 
cuitous ridges, somewhat like four miniature Gibraltars divided by 
as many miniature Straits, and linked each to each by a miniature 
isthmus. On these four heights stands the town. The entire 
labyrinth of rock and water is shut in, so as to be almost wholly 
hid from outer view, by highlands ridged with precipices, which 
form a long spur of the Balkan chain stretching north to the Danube 
plains, and enclosing within itself this s mountain nest. 
Only on the north-west and north, close to each other, side by side, 
two narrow s allow, one the entry, one the exit of the river, 
either pass winding through a deep defile of rock or brushwood, 
readily defended against assault, as assault was understood by the 
warriors of five or ten centuries ago. 

Let us enter this natural ring-fence by the cleft-like gorge that 
leads up from the Mcesian lowlands into this the outermost 
line of the Balkan barrier. a rocks of gigantic propor- 
tions shut us in on either side; the Yantra rushes and swirls 
below ; forest and brushwood darken the mid heights; and in the 
very gates of the pass two white convents, with long window 
a glittering church cupolas, and light belfry towers, out 
to the right and the left from amid beech and oak, just 4 saad the 
ago lines of sheer precipice that crown the gorge. The 

uilding on our right is the Monastery of the Transfiguration ; it 
shelters about forty monks of the Basilian rule, the only monastic 
discipline acknowledged throughout Bulgaria. That on the left, 
opposite to the former, but somewhat higher up and more 
difficult of approach, is the monastery of the Troitza, or Trinity ; 
its inmates number about thirty, and enjoy a high reputation 
for ascetic austerity. Overhung by a crag of nearly three Satins 
feet in height, it is no wonder that the original church or chapel 
was crushed some years ago by a falling rock ; the actual shrine, a 
very pretty one, with the high arches, light columns, and open 
galleries of modern Bulgarian style, was built only fifteen years 
since. Among the beetling crags around are several grottoes, the 
abodes of holy anchorites, and a large Calvary, where the skulls of 
the ranged rock shelves, read the 
gazer whatever lesson his own predisposition may suggest. Within 
the monastery the sight of Wallochian donation > a ling bow- 
ever, older than a century and a half—and excellent wine, pre- 
sumably for the exclusive use of guests, will reward the visitor. 
But the most remarkable relic of the shrine is a large slab of 
Balkan granite, once, as the inscription purports, placed by the 
order of Trajan himself for a boundary-stone between Thracia and 
Meesia; it was dug up close by the ‘verditza Pass, south-east of 
Tirnova, and transported hither. The monks, ignorant of its 
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historical value, but struck by the beauty of the carving, have 
built it as a kind of ornament into the parapet wall round their 
church, whence it is shortly to be removed, to take its place 
among the curiosities in the newly-founded national museum at 
Sofia. 

Four miles more of the defile and we enter the great oval 
hollow where the Yantra twists and turns upon itself in and out 
of the famed Bulgarian stronghold. In the centre of its maze rises, 
overtopping all else, the “Czaravitz” of indigenous, the “ Hisar 
Bair” of Turkish, nomenclature; the Castle Hill, once the 
residence of Bulgarian monarehy. A narrow neck of precipitous 
rock, about eighty yards in length, and barely two in breadth, cleft 
moreover at midway, where «s placed across the chasm form 
a bridge the removal of which would absolutely isolate the fortress, 
joins it on to what may almost be called the mainland. The 
Castle Hill itself rises in sheer steepness some four hundred feet 
from the river bed, at which height it is surrounded by the ruins 
of a massive wall of brick and rough stone well cemented together ; 
the outside casing of hewn stone has in most places been torn 
away. From this wall, according to Western chroniclers (whose 
narrative is, however, absolutely ignored -by local tradition), the 
ill-fated Baldwin, first Latin Emperor at Constantinople, the 
Maximilian of his day, was thrown headlong down the precipice 
to be dashed to pieces on the river boulders below. A single gate, 
opening on the rock bridge already mentioned, gives access to the 
space within; a sloping mound, belted with orchard trees and 
gardens, and amid them the ruins of Turkish houses, no Christian 
indwelier having been allowed within the citadel since the 

t massacre of its defenders five hundred years before. A little 
her up on the central mound confused masses of shapeless ruin 
teli or conceal the site of the palace where were enthroned the Asen 
Czars, and close by of the Patriarehal residence and cathedral. The 
foundation walis of the latter now support a small solidly con- 
steucted mosqu , the crowning memorial of conquest reared by the 
victorious son of Bayazid ; at present an ammunition store, it awaits, 


they say, its reconversion to the uses of the religion which it has. 


long supplanted. Tluge fragments of brick or masonry, shattered 
eolumn-shafts, defaced capitals, choked-up vaults, slabs of marble 
or granite, piled one over the other and overgrown with tufted 
grass and wild flowers, witness to the many princely and 
patriarchal buildings that once in this centre of Bulgarian 
nationality clustered round the lofty hexagonal tower which 
crowned the summit ; the completeness of their destruction pro- 
claims the importance attached by the Ottomans to their conquest, 
and their resolution of incorporating it for ever into their newly- 
founded Empire by effacing every memorial of the past. A tall 
cross now surmounts the knoll summit, and a Bulgarian sentry 
paces up and down in front of the mosque. 

Let us elimb to the cross foot, five hundred feet or more above 
the river depths that almost isolate the citadel. The pure air, 
cool even when the below are very furnaces of summer heat, 
blows free from the Balkan heights ; and the snow-patched summits 
of Shipka and, stretching far away to the west, of the “Stara 
Planina,” or “ old mountain,” show here and there between the 
nearer vine-clad of circling hills. Here, too, we obtain, 
what from no other point can be had in equal completeness, a com- 

sive view of this fantastic town. To the south a pretty 
orchard-planted knoll, caught in a loop of the yellow river, and 
tenanted bya mixed population of Christians and Mahometans, 
forms a kind of rustic suburb, pleasant to the eye. But on the 
south-west and west, across the Yantra torrent, rises, overtopping 
the citadel itself, the famous “ Sveta Gora” or “ Sacred Hill,” 
where was held in old times the great yearly festival of the Virgin, 
patroness of the shrine and spot, but dishonoured in the later 
days of Bulgarian rule the lawless meetings and shameless 
orgies of strange sects of Paulician origin—Adamites, Bogomiles, 
aod what not. So, at least, runs the tale told by the rival and 
malevolent chroniclers of orthodox Byzantium, perhaps invented ; 
for the accusation of moral depravity has at all times been a 
favourite, though a disereditable, weapon in the hands of rival 
sects, Be this as it may, the “ Sacred Hill,” thickly covered from 
river eliff to summit with a lovely grove of flowering trees, and cool 
im dense shade when all else lies bare and baked in the sun, may 
well have been a favourite resort for other than religious purposes, 
though always regarded by popular opinion as being in a special 
manner under saintly proteetion—a protection fortunately extended 
to the forest on its slopes, which it was held unlawful to fell or to 
bum. Like the citadel, but with even a stricter prohibition, this 
region was, during Turkish rule, forbidden to every Christian foot ; 
and a portion wan diane pope. 
lation, where several large mosques overlooked dwellings exclu- 
sively tenanted by the faithful, who also had alone the right of re- 
pars under the adjoining groves. Thrown open once more by 
ate events, the “Sacred Hili” is now again a favourite afternoon 
resort of Bulgarian holiday-makers; and the Muslim tenants of the 
ter, though undisturbed, have no longer sole jon of 
land. Some broken foundation-walls high up on the hill mark 
where stood, or may have stood, the Virgin’s shrine ; a small stone 
monument, commemorative of the officers and men who sacrificed 
their lives to reconquer the holy ground to Christianity, tops the 
ridge ; a handsome bridge spanning the Yantra joins the “ Sveta 
Gora” to the rest of the town. 

Opposite this hill, and facing its dark green mass of vardure, rises 
@ third abrupt height, also three-fourths girded by the Yantra, and 
bearing oa its abrupt —_ the bulk of the modern town. Here 
was, in Turkish times, the Bulgarian or Christian quarter, origin- 


ally a mere narrow strip, running parallel to, but high above, the 
river; but which had already, when the Government changed 
hands, grown for extent and populousness into a fair half of the 
town. The long “charshi,” or market-place, runs through it, 
bordered by spacious khans and storehouses; amid the narrow off- 
streets rise several churches, the modern cathedral, the many 
schools that have done so much for the awakening of the 
national mind, and several dwelling-houses of considerable size and 
architectural ornament, with not ungraceful oriel windows juttin 

out over the street, and patterns of red, white, and blue picked 
out in brick, plaster, or paint. The wooden framework of window, 
door, and corner-post is often quaintly carved, and, like other acces- 
sories, gives signs of an innate good taste and decorative faculty 
much surpassing that to be found among the Bulgarian popula- 
tion of Sofia and its plain. But where the hill nears the citadel 
stands the huge mass of the Ottoman governor's residence, or 
konak, in its latest metamorphosis the Assembly House that rang 
to the acclamations welcoming the newly elected Prince of re- 
nascent Bulgaria; and further on, up to the narrow rock cause- 
way and citadel, this hill too assumes a Turkish character, with 
mosques, baths, close latticed windows and great blind walls, in- 
dicative of jealousy and the harem life-in-death. Built as they 
are on the rapid incline that surmounts the rocks and cliffs of the 
river-bed, the houses rise tier above tier to the very top of the 
hill, with narrow streets or lanes of stairs in comparison with which 
those of Malta may pass for easy climbing ; breakneck ges, 
difficult by day, desperate to thread of a dark night. Viewed 
from a distance where the Gabrovo gorge gives approach to the 
town, this part of Tirnova has a very picturesque ap ce 5 
roofs, white or parti-coloured walls, church domes, and towers, 
blue-painted schools or khans, all form a pleasing medley, hung, as 
it seems, in mid air between the dark river cleft below and the 
yellow precipices far up against the blue sky. But the very cir- 
cumstances and accessories that render Tirnova so fantastically 
beautiful to look at, make it equally uncomfortable to live in; 
and, by precluding all possibility of enlargement, or even of much 
internal amelioration, mark it as of all Bulgarian towns the least 
adapted to be a capital, the least capable of being fashioned to the 
modern exigencies of civilization. It belongs, and in a manner must 
always belong, to the Bulgaria of the thirteenth not of the nine- 
teerth century. And indeed in no town of Bulgaria (Kotel, perhaps, 


alone excepted) is the exclusively national—an enemy would say 


fanatical—spirit so strong as in Tirnova. Full of churches, of 
national memorials, of schools, of priests, of women (the last a 
much more important element in Bulgarian society than in any 
other east of the Saave), the town has been not inaptly styled the 
Moscow of Bulgaria; it might almost be termed the Oxford or the 
Leipsic. And yet, so far as descent is concerned, the good folk of 
Tirnova are less purely Bulgarian than those of Sofia; and a 
marked admixture of Wallachian blood, natural enough in a place 
which was for centuries the head-quarters of a semi-Wallachian 
ruler, is evident enough in the persons, the dress, the features, 
and the social habits of the men and women of Tirnova. The 
strong family attachment, the steadiness, the persevering industry, 
the prudent frugality of Bulgaria are here, no less than the healthy 
frames, ruddy cheeks, and clear eyes of the prevailing race; but 
they are tempered by more elegance, refinement, love of pleasure, 
and general sensitiveness to whatever ornaments and brightens 
life, than are common on Meesian soil. Nowhere throughout 
the land is the sense of relief from heavy bondage, the cheerful 
spring-tide of newly-granted security and freedom, the freshness 
of a bright dawn after a long and grievous night, more perceptible 
than at Tirnova and in its surrounding districts. It is seen 
in the bearing and guise of the sober-clad citizens in the streets, 
of the gaily dressed peasant crowds in the market-place, of the 
countless waggoners and muleteers as they pass with song and 
jest on their way from the Balkans to the Danube ; of the artisans 
at their looms, of the girls, now fearless of insult by the road-side 
and at the fountain. 

But let us leave this comparatively modern district for the fourth, 
and, to an archeologist, perhaps the most interesting quarter of 
Tirnova; that which we survey from the citadel looking north- 
wards. Across the ravine and the river, here spanned by a wide 
bridge, fronts us, abrupt in its outlines as the citadel itself, but 
somewhat less lofty, the oblong water-enfolded hill, called from its 
shape the Trapeza, or Trepevitz. The houses that cluster round 
its base are the dwelling-places of the poor and labouring classes ; 
but here, as the relics of large buildings and quaint carvings testify, 
was once the favourite abode of the Bulgarian nobility, so utterly 
cut off by the Turkish sword; here, too, on the level summit of 
the hill, stood grouped the seven patron churches of Tirnova; here 
was the summer p' of the Asenides in the days of their power. 
A fragment of a wall here, of a tower or oriel there, through 
the thick brushwood that clothes the upper hill ; aad late excava- 
tions have brought to light not merely the foundations, but in part 
the walls and apses, of three of the seven churches, yet decorated 
with freseo and old Slavonic writings commemorative of guardian 
saints. Further discovery has yet, judging by the tumbled heaps 
of masonry, left, waibeeted by Turkish apathy since their over 
throw, much to reveal. 

Lower down, close by the river, stand two churches, each a 
monument of pre-Ottoman history. One of them, known till 
lately as the “‘ Kavak-Baba Tekkesi” Mosque, has since 1877 reco 
vered its proper name and use as the Church of the Forty Mart 
whose triumph at Sebaste (the Sivas of Anatolia), is figured in 
delicate fresco on the inner porch. The church itzelf, constructed 
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in part of relics of yet older date, was reared in the twelfth cen- 
by the 


as Kalojan, the conqueror of Thrace, the 


Bulgarian Czar Ivan, known in Byzantine chronicles arts by which a disagreeable subject-may 
‘ eed Baldwin. The | Two great problems concerning the future welfare of England 


But Lord Burleigh has none of these little 


cessful crop of flowers. 
momentarily adorned. 


rtico and the inner dome are supported on graceful colamns of weighed heavily on his soul, and to these he must perforce address 


variega 


ted Balkan marble, many of them carved with old Slavonic | himself without preface or cireumlocution. Of these two problems 


inscriptions, and surmounted with diversely wrought capitals; the | we scareely know to which he attached the deeper import- 


frescoes, cleared at last from five hundred years of Mahometan 
whitewash, have a freedom of touch and a harmony of colour that 
distinguish them advantageously from the works of contemporary 
Byzantine art. Within this building, so runs the popular tradition, 
was crowned the first monarch of the dynasty of Asen ; here, too, 
was held this year the first solemn thanksgiving service for 
recovered freedom, 

A furlong distant rises, with miniature cupola and parapet glit- 
tering in the sun, the small but almost uninjured metropolitan 
church, or shrine rather, of St. Peter and St. Paul. The inner 
building, a solidly built vault, and dim as ‘“ Penseroso” himself 
could have desired it, is a picture-gallery, and a very crowded one, 
of saints and their doings; the space just contains the episcopal 
throne, and about twenty stalls for the clergy; it is a bishop's 
chapel, nothing more. All round it runs an arched and vaulted 
one also decorated every inch with “ holy images,” of which, 

wever, a late outbreak of Mahometan fanaticism has scratched 
out all the eyes. The doors are strongly plated with iron; and the 
stonework is of remarkable regularity and thickness, No date re- 
mains; but the edifice would seem, by its style, to belong to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Much else of ancient memorial, Bulgarian and Roman, ecclesi- 
astical or domestic, remains to be noted or discovered at Tirnova. 
Many a quaint carving, many a broken inscription, many a massive 
marble fragment paves its streets, borders its ways, and peers out 
from its walls. But the chief interest and beauty of the town will 
always be its wonderful site, its picturesque surroundings, its lively 
and intelligent population. No longer a capital, Tirnova will always 
remain a centre of Bulgarian energy and enterprise—a centre, in 
no small measure, not only of historic memories, but, it may be 
hoped, of national intelligence, prosperity, and progress. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND THE FARMER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


Mo tae Lord of Burleigh deserves the sympathy of his class and 
the pity of all good men. His generous efforts to benefit his 
species have been coldly and even rudely received, and he is now 
suffering with a noble resignation the doom that awaits all great 
original thinkers. Among the politicians who have addressed 
themselves to the subject of agricultural distress, he alone has 
spoken with the candour and confidence of genius; and with the 
native imprudence of genius he has been content to lavish upon a 
thankless public the vast store of knowledge which he had 
laboriously accumulated. Others, blindly groping in the dark, 
have cast about with uncertain aim in pursuit of the cause 
and the cure of the prevailing depression; but the Lord of Bur- 
leigh, with the simplicity of true greatness, has eut straight 
to the root of the evil. Politicians of such opposite schools 
of thought as the Earl of Beaconsfield and Mr. Grant Duff 
must perforce acknowledge in his presence that they have 
been outstripped and outwitted. While they have both 
been indulging overmuch in the pride of intellect, striving by 
elaborate process of human reasoning to reach the heart ot the 
mystery, the Lord of Burleigh, with the trustfulness of a child, 
has sought reassurance in the teachings of nature. Under the 
steadfast gaze of this philanthropic nobleman the laws of nature 
have suddenly revealed themselves, and yet, when in the fulness 
of his generosity he has sought to impart the secret to others, he 
is incontinently denounced, as though he had effected nothing 
at all for the welfare of mankind. This is the reward which 
a brave man may henceforth expect of his country. If he 
has accomplished nothing else, Lord Burleigh will at least have 
learnt from his experience that there is no Victoria Cross 
for those who rush in where angels fear to tread. All highly 
imaginative natures must sooner or later take this bitter lesson 
to heart, and Lord Burleigh will be fortunate if he escapes the 
doom of Orpheus, and is not rudely torn to pieces by the women 
of the country. He has spurned the accomplishments and fascina- 
tions of the farmers’ daughters; though they have spoken to him 
in the French tongue, and played to him sweetly on the piano, he 
has been insensible to their blandishments, and he cannot therefore 
be surprised if they now turn andrend him. The little mice in the 
nursery rhyme who were foolish enough to pursue the farmer's 
wife had atleast the excuse of blindness. They knew not what 
they did. But even a noble intelligence has not enabled Lord 
Burleigh to profit by their experience, and now, alas! he is like to 
lose his tail. 


The original cause of the i 
threatens Lord Burleigh was an address delivered to the members 
of the Northamptonshire Agricultural Society. He had been sum- 
moned to preside over a feast; but even the contagious mirth of 
half-ruined farmers could not make him gay. In common with 
many men of real genius this large-hearted nobleman would seem 
to be strangely wanting in tact. Lord Beaconstield, in a recent 
gathering of a kindred character, finding that the wheat harvest 
‘Was scarce, took occasion to compliment his hearers upon a suc- 


ominious fate which now 


ance. He was serious enough when he referred to the agri- 
cultural distress; but he was touching almost to tears when 
he recalied the fact that a foreign horse had won the St. 
Leger. After all, as he took occasion to point out, agriculture en- 
joyed the benefit of societies specially organized for its protection, 
but there was no society to protect the English racehorse, This, 
indeed, is a national calamity which seems for the moment almost 
to counterbalance the evils of a scanty harvest, and itis lucky for 
the farmers’ wives that Lord Burleigh did not hold them as much 
responsible for the loss of the St. Leger as for the disastrous 
season. This gloomy picture of the decay of the Turf was doubt- 
less intendéd to prepare the Northamptonshire farmers for what 
was to follow. With the cold impartiality of a mind that is con- 
scious of the strength of its own position, Lord Burleigh rapidly 
surveyed and curtly dismissed the different views of the prevalent 
distress which other less competent critics had taken. “‘ No one,” 
he declared with the triumphant air of a player who holds the 
winning card in his hand, “had been able to give them 
any practical remedy.” As to peasant-proprietorship, he contented 
himself with a single but trenchant observation. He would like 
to know, he said, where the money was to come from to purchase 
these small properties; and as no one present seems to have been 
in a position to answer this inquiry, he deemed the subject un- 
worthy -of further attention. The foree of his indignation was 
reserved for Mr. Grant Duff. That gentleman, as we understand, 
had made the hideous and inhuman proposal that the relations 
between landlord and tenant should be established upon a urely 
commercial basis. Such an arrangement would, in Lord Burleigh’s 
opinion, destroy all confidence between man and man, nor could 
he bring himself to look with greater favour upon the idea of 
emigration. In his opinion, although on this point he spoke 
“in all humility,” England was the only country in the world 
where a man could honestly make one shilling into two, 
or where he could spend his gains with any satisfaction to 
himself, The speed with which the speaker dismissed these 
various remedies must have suggested, even to the dullest of his 
hearers, that Lord Burleigh had a remedy of his own. Nor 
did this impression -prove to be unfounded. Looking the evil 
bravely and fairly in the face, Lord Burleigh did not hesitate to 


_profier the needful cure. And this cure had all the simplicity of 


the ancient physician’s advice about washing in Jordan. Every- 
body except Lord Burleigh had forgotten the “laws of nature,” 
yet Lord Burleigh did not shrink from the declaration that to the 
laws of nature the farmers of England must now have recourse. 
If he had limited himself to this single observation his advice 
might perhaps have been open to the charge of vagueness. Lord 
Burleigh, however, was good enough to explain what the laws of 
nature really are. One of the principal enactments, as we under- 
stand it, is that farmers’ wives should “ put their shoulders to 
the wheel.” We most sincerely trust that this will be done 
at once, for it is obviously monstrous that a great country 
like England should be shut out from prosperity from the 
neglect of such a simple precaution. But it would seem that 
there is another law of nature equally stringent against the use 
of the piano and a knowledge of French; and while the farmers’ 
wives are engaged in putting their shoulders to the wheel, the 
daughters are to give up the piano in order to assist the agricul- 
tural interest. 

Atter this it could have been wished that we should hear no 
more of agricultural distress. Lord Burleigh has solved once and 
for all a problem that has hitherto batiied the efforts of the 
Meteorological Society. The increasing taste of our country- 
women for music has been the means of bringing so much wet 
weather upon us, and it is therefore idle to hope for better crops 
until the piano has been banished from the farm. But unforta- 
nately the farmers’ wives and daughters will not take the lesson to 
heart. In spite of the misfortunes of their class, they are still 
infatuated enough to cling to the belief that music does not injure 
the harvest. They even go so far as to deny that a knowledge of 
French has anything to do with the present distress, Some of them, 
indeed, express themselves quite willing to “ put their shoulders 
to the wheel,” but they are apparently in need of some further 
indications as to how this process is to be accomplished. In this 
terrible dilemna our only hope and stay lie in the proceedings of 
the Royal Commission. Mr. Mitchell Henry has publicly de- 
make the Commission a reality, and here 

y to his is an opportunity of making his 
testations. Let the piano if 
luckless instrument is’ found to be in fault, let the misapplied 
designation of a cottage pianoforte be for ever abolished and tabooed. 
The Commissioners would likewise do well to call for a return of 
all those farmers’ wives and daughters who can be detected in a 
knowledge of the French tongue, and in an appendix to their 
report they might usefully set forth in a tabulated form the 
average yield per acre upon those farms which have pianos as 
compared with those which have none. Until these figures are 
before us, it is manifestly unjust to heap so much abuse upon 
poor Lord Burleigh. If he has erred at all, it isin the exube- 
rance of a generous ambition for the welfare of mankind. The 
wish in his case has perhaps becn father to the thought. Other 
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and better men have dreamed of restoring the maypole; and it is 
therefore pardonable to sigh for the rustic ignorance with which 
the maypole was associated. Touchstone, we know, deplored that 
the gods had not made Audrey poetical ; but even that courtl 
fool would have shared Lord Burleigh’s horror if he had found 
that his country bride possessed a knowledge of music. And 
there may perhaps be another and a more direct explanation of 
Lord Burleigh’s conviction. It is barely possible that, although 
objecting to education for others, he is himself deeply read in the 
literature of his time, and that, while the farmer's daughter has been 
learning the piano, he has turned his attention to contemporary 
verse. In the pages of Tennyson he me He have lighted 
upon the melancholy history of that other Lord of Burleigh who, 
under the guise of a landscape-painter, wooed and won a simple 
village maiden. Our readers will remember how this rustic beauty 
gradually drooped and pined away when she had put off her rustic 
garb, and was set amid the splendid surroundings of her lover's 
ancestral home. In this pathetic story of his namesake's fatal 
error the Lord of Burleigh he perhaps detected a hidden meaning. 
What if the picture of this luckless maiden sinking beneath the 
burden of an unaccustomed luxury were intended to forecast the 
doom of English agriculture enervated by its piano? Upona 
poetic temperament we can conceive that such a thought would 
exercise a powerful influence, and that Lord Burleigh has a poetic 
temperament no one, we think, will doubt. 


THE SHERIFFS OF LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


HE ceremonial of Tuesday next will bring into prominence 
some of the curious raf usages of the my Lhe newly 
appointed Sheriffs will attend in the Court of Exchequer and 
go through certain forms before soo ay ory Judge. It will be 
observed that there are two Sheriffs, 
the citizens—not by the Crown—and that they are not styled 
“ High,” as in a county. There are several other anomalies 
in their position and office, some of them rather difficult to 
explain; and even if we go back to the very beginning of 
things, and investigate the natural history of the sheriif from the 
days when he was called gerefa down to Tuesday next, it is 
strange how little we learn. This very year there seems to have 
been some doubt as to the proper procedure, and it is difficult to 
say why the Lord Mayor should have had to nominate twogentlemen 
‘who were not elected, and who do not seem to have had a chance 
of election. Mr. Stubbs tells us something more perhaps than 
any other historian about the London elections of sheritis, but 
Mr. Stubbs is not writing the history of London, and only men- 
tions them in passing. There is something also to be found here 
and there in many other books ; but, considering the interest of the 
subject, it is strange that none of the numerous tribe of writers who 
make books about London have devoted their attention to it. Paste 
and scissors, not hard work at original authorities, are the means 
which most of these “popular volumes to be obtained at all 

e libraries” are per tl But the public has never shown 
itself averse to knowing the truth about matters of this kind, 
and the historian of London who dares to lay aside the legends 
of Lud and Helena, and to write a real account of the City 
and its venerable institutions, need have no fear of wanting 
readers. It is amazing how little the present books tell us. 
They quote from each other, and all trace back to Stowe. No 
doubt Stowe was a man who worked at the original autho- 
rities. Hence his success; but now we have no need to go 
to Stowe for the interpretation (often mistaken) of records 
to which Mr. Riley and others have introduced us at first 
hand. To take a single example:—Stowe says that Ludgate was 
one of the most ancient of the City gates, and talks of its Roman 
origin. Every single writer, except a rare contributor to 
Archeologia or some similar publication, has followed Stowe in this 
mistake. The oldest gate in the City walls on the western side is 
Newgate, through which the Roman road passed, and at this gate 
was ata very early period, and is still, the prison, the peculiar 
charge of the sherifis of London—a charge which in all probability 
descended to them direct from the older port-reeves, and there is 
nothing which does uotaccord with the strictest analogy in supposing 
that it was a prison from the time of its first building by the 
Romans. The gaoler of Newgate and the hangman have always 
been among the sheriffs’ chief retainers, and the prisoners are every 
year formally handed over to the custody of the new sheriffs by 
their predecessors in office on the day of their installation. 

It may perhaps clear the ground to state broadly that London is 
not in Middlesex. If London can ever be said to have formed part 
of a county, that county was Essex. But, in truth, London was 
where it is before either the East or the Middle or any other Saxons 
had been heard of in the country. It is almost certain that there 
was some kind of continuity between the early life of the Roman 
city and that which was the seat of Sebert’s government when 
Ethelbert, his over-lord, sent him Mellitus as bishop. There was 
a sheriff, as we may call him, in London when the Conqueror came, 
and the oldest charter of the city is addressed by William = ha 
William bishop, and Godfrey “ port-reeve.” The gerefa had 
come the reeve. The port, or walled city, of London was his 
place of jurisdiction, and he is very correctly called, not shire- 
reeve, but port-reeve, Still, a city may bea shire and the reeve 
of London a sheriff. was once an ancient in the 


that they are chosen by | 


heart of the City known as the Shire Bourne. Later, the port-reeve, 
however, became not a sheriff, but a mayor. This wasas early as the 
reign of King John; but still earlier we find the first connexion 
of the City with Middlesex. In an undated charter of Henry I. 
to the citizens Middlesex was granted them “in farm” fora rent 
of 300/, yearly, and this grant is actually in force at the present day. 
The royal revenues collected in the county passed into the hands 
of the people of the neighbouring city. Every citizen had a voice 
in the appointment of the sheriff to whom the fiscal duties were 
deputed. The Sheriff of Middlesex therefore represents the whole 
body of citizens, the tenants of Middlesex from the Crown, in 
their corporate capacity. The form runs, “Sheriffs of London 
and Sheriff of Middlesex,” but the exact period at which two 
sheriffs were appointed instead of one, and the question wacther 
the dual election first took place on the acquisition of Middlesex in 
farm, have not been settled. Certain it is, a sheriff, not sheriffs, 
is mentioned in the charter of Henry I.; while in the charter of 
Henry II. the word is in the plural. This makes it likely that 
the double appointment of these officers dates from the grant of 
Middlesex in farm. In the fifteenth century one sheriff was 
nominated by the mayor and the other by the people; but as the 
mayor was held responsible for the good conduct of his nominee 
he usually brought in the aldermen that they might be answerable 
with him, Now, the elections are regulated by an Act of Common 
Council which provides that, between the 14th of April and the 
14th June, the Lord Mayor shall nominate certain eligible citizens, 
one or more, at his discretion; and that any two liverymen—that 
is, men belonging to, or wearing the livery of, one of the City 
companies—may nominate other candidates, This year the Lord 
Mayor's candidates have not been elected; the new Sheriffs elect 
being both nominees of liverymen. 

It will easily be understood from what we have said that the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex are not “ High Sheriffs” like 
those of ordinary English or Irish counties. It may be safe to say, 
with certain reservations, that they are rather sub-sheriffs than 
high-sheriffs, the mayor, as port-reeve or shire-reeve, being the High 
Sheriff. In London it is not the Sheriffs, but the mayor, who > 
clares the result of a disputed election of representatives in Parlia- 
ment. The aldermen rank above the Sheriffs in civic ceremonials ; 
so does the Recorder on certain, if not on all occasions. Ina 
county the high sheriff takes precedence of everybody. In fact, 
the writer of the White Book of the City of London, John 
Carpenter, Common Clerk under the mayoralty of Richard 
Whittington of nursery fame, describes the sherifis as the “ exe- 
cutors of the Mayor’s judgments and precepts.” He even goes 
further, for he adds that the sheriffs are the “ eyes of the 
Mayor,” ever on the watch, and taking upon themselves a share 
of that anxiety which would be too much for the mayor to 
bear alone, “ for the sheriffs and all their officers both ought to be, 
and of usage have been, subject to the Mayor for the time being, as 
the limbs are subject to the head.” This, no doubt, is a correct 
account of their position. The mode of their election has varied 
very much at different times, Originally the power of election 
rested, as probably it rested also in counties, with the people, 
though, as Mr. Stubbs is careful to point out, speaking more par- 
ticularly of counties, there is no proof within historical times that 
the “ gerefa” was chosen in the fulkmoot, In the city of London, 
it may be asserted, as even more probable than in counties, that the 
election of the sheriffs has constantly been in the hands of the 
body which represents the ancient folkmoot. True, there are ex- 
ceptions, but they only prove the rule. When Henry I. gave the 
citizens leave to elect a sheriff for Middlesex, he says nothing 
about their own sheriff, unless the sheriffwick was included, as Mr. 
Norton believes, under the term justiciar. For the citizens had 
leave to elect their own justiciars. There are difficulties in 
this view, and it is much easier to suppose they had already the 
power to elect their own sheriff. Under King John all doubt in 
the matter is removed, for he expressly “confirms” to them this 
right. It was restricted, when it was restricted, by both King and 
people; but the King’s attacks on the prerogative of the people 
were not very successful. Henry III. made the attempt on a 
memorable occasion, and the riots and resistance of the citizens, 
extending over many years, show how endeared to them their 
privileges had become. In the opposite direction another struggle, 
unfortunately for the city, went on at the same time—namely, 
as to the rights of the mayor and aldermen to exclude the 
common people from elections. The two sets of questions meet 
at court in 1272. Henry, who had restored the city’s ancient 
rights after his long usurpation of them, left the commons to 
fight their own battle with the magnates. And when the Ki 
was on his deathbed the quarrel came to a head. Bo 
sides appealed to him; but Totes anything was done he died. 
The varying fortunes of the aldermen and the people, the magnates 
and the commons, are fully detailed by Mr. Stubbs; but eventu- 
ally the cause of the people triumphed, so far at least that a council 
of twelve men was associated with each alderman. The next 
modification of the ancient folkmoot, as represented by aldermen 
and councillors, took place when the freedom of the City was 
vested exclusively in the members of the companies; and under 
Edward IV. it was enacted that the election of mayor and sheriffs 
should rest with the liverymen—the aldermen and their council 
were to associate with themselves “the honest men of their mys- 
teries,” who were to assemble in their respective liveries. So far 
as the election of sheriffs is concerned there has been very little 
alteration since. 

Until lately the most prominent appearance of the sheriffs has 
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been at executions. When the gallows stood at Tyburn the 
sheriffs dined at an inn in Edgware ltoad after the ceremony was 
over—a custom commemorated in a well-known line. The 
enormous number of executions which took place monthly during 
the concluding years of the last century must have made this duty 
not only disagreeable in itself, but absolutely fatiguing. The 
sheriff and his officers are among the chief actors in all those famous 
scenes of horror, the long drive up Holborn Hill, the pause at St. 
Giles’s Pound, the passage of the “fatal cart” under the “ triple tree,” 
and the other elements which are typified in Hogarth’s print of the 
death of the “Idle Apprentice.” The Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex have no doubt many disagreeable duties still to per- 
form ; but they are to be congratulated on their emancipation even 
from the public appearance at the Debtors’ Door, which a few 
years ago was required of them. They have still to appear on 
the 30th of September at what was once the Court of Exchequer 
with the Lord Mayor, having been sworn at Guildhall on St. 
Matthew’s day. The Lord Mayor, wearing his hat, makes three 
bows to the Chief Baron, at each of which the judge takes off his hat. 
The Sheriffs then receive their “warrants to account,” and pro- 
clamation is made to “the tenants and occupiers of a piece of 
waste ground called the Moors, in the county of Salop,” to come 
forth and do their service to the Crown for the land. Then the 
senior alderman below the chair—that is, who has not served the 
office of Lord Mayor—comes forward and cuts a fagot with a 
hatchet and another with a bill hook. Proclamation is next made 
in similar form to the tenants and occupiers of the Forge in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, and the same alderman counts out 
six horse-shoes and sixty-one nails, though the tenement called 
“the Forge” was pulled down—so the City book of Ceremonials 
informs us—in a riot in the reign of Richard II., and never restored. 
After this performance has been gone through, the Recorder asks 
the Judges to dine with the Sheriffs, and is assured that ‘‘ some” 
of them will do so; and finally we read “ the Sheriffs on this day 
ts precedence of all the aldermen, and are in full-coloured 
urt suits,’ 


BACHELORS IN LONDON. 


yu barristers, briefless and otherwise, have been remon- 
strating of late, with very good reason, against the rage for 
splendid reconstruction in the Inns of the Temple. To be offered 
accommodation at 150/. or 200/., when you find it hard to scrape 
together athird of the amount, reminds one of the French princess's 
well-known specific for the relief of the starving, when she 
suggested that they had better eat cake. But the barristers, 
though in most cases they have the heaviest pecuniary interests at 
stake, are by no means the only people who suffer severely for 
want of house accommodation. Most bachelors in London, old or 
young, are more or less indifferently housed; and in the most 
favourable circumstances their daily lives can only be made agree- 


able by habit or resignation. Those who are at either extreme - 


of the social scale are perhaps the least to be pitied; it is the 
great mass of the middle men who generally go to the wall. So 
far as luxuries and soft cushions can make happiness there 
is no man more to be envied than the really wealthy bachelor in 
town. He may be a landed proprietor who, before these melan- 
choly latter days, when tenants are breaking or on the brink of in- 
solvency, had escaped the snares that were spread for him by 
mothers. Or he may be a sleeping partner in some snug here- 
ditary business where the annual profits are as safe as Consols. If he 
can be contented with a decent amount of extravagance he can live 
well within his income, and he need have no pecuniary worries of 
any kind. He denies himself nothing in an ordinary way, and 
houses himself to suit his fastidious tastes. He has what the 
fashionable house-agents call an bijou residence,” 
either within easy reach of the Parks and the Clubs, or among 
the shrubberies and flower-beds of some refined suburb. Or he 
has his commodious suite of rooms in one of those imposing 
edifices with club chambers which really are nearly as comfort- 
able as they profess to be. He is at home, in short, with well- 
are unobtrusively attentive and 
respectful, however they may s of him behind his back. 
No doubt his home "the charm of a feminine pre- 
sence; but that at all events is by his own choice, and he has 
the pleasant feeling that he may marry at any time should the 
fancy happen to take him. Onthe other hand there are the 
lonely men at the opposite pole of the London world, but who 
still claim the right to themselves gentlemen. ‘The kind 
of accommodation they affect is pressed upon them as “ gentle- 
men engaged in the City.” They rent “ an airy bedroom, within three 
minutes’ walk of the omnibuses anda Metropolitan Railway station ”; 
and they arrange for a breakfast and the evening meal with the 
musical and conversational family that boards them. Probably 
they like their company, and in any case they need not be greatly 
bored by it. Their bedroom is very possibly what it is advertised 
to be, and pleasant enough for sleeping purposes. They come home 
half knocked up after a long day's work, and retire early after a 
supper and a gossip, to rise again to the familiar routine. They 
cannot afford to be sick or sorry, for if they were crippled they 
would immediately drop out of the race ; and they find themselves 
reasonably well off in quarters which are more in the nature of 
& roosting-place than anything else. 


It is the intermediate class, as we have said, who have most 
reason for complaint. There area great number of easy-going 
gentlemen who have their haunts in the West End, who have a 
good deal of time hanging on their hands, and who are neither rich 
nor in narrow circumstances, They seldom stir very far from 
town, except for some shooting ora trip to the Continent in autumn. 
There are a great many retired officers from the twin services, who, 
though they may be falling upon wrinkles and grizzled hair, are 
still in the very strength of their manhood ; and there are others who 
are passing almost insensibly through the stages of decay to de- 
crepitude. There are men who have made modest competencies 
in the colonies, and wisely come home with them comparatively 
early in life. And there are those who have some sort of daily 
occupation, though it leaves them almost a superfluity of leisure. 
Most of these gentlemen are accustomed to all reasonable comforts, 
with the single exception of one main essential. They belorg 
to good clubs; they sit down to well-served meals; they fill 
their cigar-cases from the best brands in the boxes in the smok- 
ing-room; they sip more spirits and effervescing waters than is 
good for them; they lighten the evenings with visits to the opera 
or the theatres ; they play whist and pool; they patronize hansoms 
to an extravagant extent, and very possibly they run up long bills 
with their tailors. For their incomes, though easy, are limited, and 
if they do not look to their ways and means some of their trustful 
purveyors must wait for their money. They cannot afford the 
sumptuous, self-contained bachelor residence which involves a 
valet, a cook, dinner-giving, and all the rest of it; and they slip 
between two stools should they cast about for convenient apart- 
ments, It is only one particular neighbourhood that will suit them. 
They cannot, like the steady City gentleman, seek some sequestered 
lodge in the suburban wilderness, and find roomy quarters at 
Clapham or Notting Hill. They object to walking, as a rule, 
especially to walking late at night ; and they are addicted to going 
home late for the best of reasons. They must be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the club to which a cling as the only place 
where they can be tolerably cheerful. They must live, more or 
less, in a rush of mild excitement. That the club is an admirable 
institution in its way nobody will deny, except perhaps some 
jealous wife or anxious mother. It is by no means excessively 
cheap by comparison in these days of enterprising restaurants; but 
then economy is not a special consideration with the gentlemen to 
whom we are referring. At the club you have guarantees for the 
respectability of your company, and you must be meant by nature 
for a misanthrope if you cannot find congenial acquaintances, At 
the club you have the run of the journals, and generally the use of an 
excellent library. So long as you are well and cheerful, this way of life 
may suit you seemingly to perfection, as you run smoothly on from 
day to day as if on wheels that have been greased by habit. But 
should you fall upon evil times, should you suffer in health or be 
weighed down by trouble, then you become keenly alike to the 
wretchedness of the artificial existence you are leading. Evena 
London bachelor may have near relations, and he may lose one 
of them whom he happens to care for. At such a time he 
naturally shrinks from appearing in public, and the society of 
his intimates is a positive horror to him. In these circumstances 
the married householder has at least the resource of solitude, 
without making a sensible change in his everyday habits. He 
may eat his breakfast or leave it as he pleases; and he may 
look as unreservedly miserable as he is inclined to do. Should 
he drop into a club at such a time, he must wear a mask which is 
always slipping aside, and play the hypocrite so as to avoid pro- 
voking observation. Men stare if they see you moping ina corner ; 
and it is well if they do not come up to accost you boisterously, and, 
remarking unsympathetically that you “ are off your feed,” try to 
fillip your appetite with seasonably-timed badinage. You can 
hardly post up a notice in the hall intimating that your favourite 
sister is on her deathbed. And should you be simply out of sorts, 
you suffer in a similar way, though ina less degree. You have gone 
to your doctor, who has confirmed your suspicions that you 
have a smart and tedious attack of liver complaint. He tells you 
that there is nothing for it but patience and abstinence; and 
week after week, under the eyes of your little world, you have 
to practise those unpalatable virtues. Perhaps the simplest 
course is to take all the club into your contidence, even at 
the risk of being thought a malade wmaginaire, and with the 
certainty of being set down as a nuisance. In such circumstances 
the club itself becomes hateful. What canbe more wretched than to 
have to turn out before breakfast when you believe your constitu- 
tion to be on the eve of a break-up, and detest the human race as 
your enemies? Yet what is the alternative? The odds are that 
you have your domicile in a single room in the sombre and smoky 
purlieus of St. James’s, It is meagrely furnished, as befits the 
means of a lodging-house speculator who charges three shillings 
and sixpence a night. The servants have their hands more than 
full, though extra tips may perhaps procure you a certain 
amount of unskilled attention. The outlook is as gloomy as 
may be; there is a barrel-organ grinding harshly beneath the 
windows; and half-a-dozen noisy hansom-drivers are chat- 
tering before the neighbouring public-house. We know nothing 
more dreary than breakfasting in such a bedroom, except the 
necessity of lying by altogether, and supporting sinking nature 
on carelessly-prepared slops. And even when you are well in 
body, but inclined for retirement, it is altogether out of the 
= to kill an evening there, and so you must hang on at the 

ub in spite of yourself. 

The evil is patent, and we should say that the remedy is 
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equally plain. ‘The existing club chambers, highly priced as 
y are, are quite insuflicient to supply the needed accommo- 
dation. Surely promoters on the look-out for a paying specu- 
lation might take a hint from the “improved dwellings for 
the working classes.” What is wanted is blocks of substantial 
buildings, with good attendance, and single rooms that should be 
furnished lightly and brightly in the foreign style. Serving at 
once for bedroom and sitting-room, with their writing-table and 
lounging-chair and cheerful ciintzes, they should have all the ap- 
of asitting-room. There is no necessity for a coflee-room 
in such establishments, though there must be a well-mounted 
kitehen. Under such conditions, should a man chance to be 
moping or ailing, he may at any rate make himself as comfort- 
able as it is possible for a bachelor to be, 


JOHN AUBREY. 


HY John Aubrey is not honoured with a niche in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, though he is to be 
found in the former editions of that work, is a question which 
it is not for us to answer; but it can hardly be on account of 
his insignificance. How much we should have missed had his 
name been likewise absent from the roll of English writers 
can partly be estimated by tracing the sources of our informa- 
tion concerning nearly every uiemorable character of the seven- 
teenth century—an inquiry that would show of what fertile 
use has been his Lives of Eiminent Men, or, as he more ac- 
curately entitles the same work, Minutes of Lives, That col- 
lection includes reminiscences of Dryden, Hobbes, Sir Thomas 
Browne, S. Butler, Falkland, Cowley, Marvel, and Chillingworth, 
with others of like or iess fame, touching whom he took as much 
delight in seeking o1i.iual anecdotes and in sketching persoual 
characteristics as he did in gathering folk-lore or in hunting outold 
monuments which none before him had noticed. Milton he does 
not appear to have personally known, but he gleaned his account of 
him from the poet’s widow. The author of ZZamlet belonged to an 
era that had no Aubrey; yet not a few of the particulars which 
make up our limited knowledge of Shakspeare and the choicer 
spirits of the Elizabethan age are recorded in the Minutes from 
recollections of men whose memories stretched back to that 
great epoch. The old order of things had long past away, and the 
new had lost its freshness; but there yet in Aubrey’s youth 
must have survived in some places an “Old Nokes” who 
could remember the glitteriug procession through Aldgate por- 
trayed in the opening scene of Tennyson’s Queen Mary. In- 
deed our antiquary rather allows us to understand that he had 
heard his native villager, “ Uld Jaques,” who lived on the other 
side of the rivulet which owed before the Priory of St. Mary, 
oe St. Michael, say he hath seen on the green sward called 
the Nymph Hay, “ forty or fifty nuns in a morning spinning with 
their rocks and wheels and bobbins, the number being often 
seventy,” which (Aubrey suggests) must have included as many 
i sisters as nuns. As the narrator of this anecdote was not born 
ill 1626, the venerable recollector of the abbeys could hardly 
have been his personal acquaintance, but might have been his 
father’s. We are here reminded that John was the son of Richard 
Aubrey and his wife Deborah, whose maiden name of Lyte, of 
Lytes Carey, Somerset, has in later days been represented by 
the author of the fine hymn, “Abide with me, fast falls 
the eventide.” So weak an infant was the future antiquary that, 
in preparation for a happier place, he was baptized before morn- 
ing prayer on the same day on which at about sunrise he first 
drew breath. “I was born,” he says, “in an evil hour, Saturn 
directly oprosing my ascendant.” This malign planetary influence 
accounted, he thought, for his after misfortunes, his ill-starred 
love attachments, and his ruinous lawsuits in defence of his pro- 
perty. Easton Pierse, Wilts, his native home, has been destroyed 
and another house built on its site. It was a large Elizabethan 
mansion with square stone mullioned windows, and two deep 
i When eight years old he was sent to Malmesbury 
Grammar School, where thirty years before Thomas Hobbes 
had been a pupil under Robert Latimer, who yet held the post of 
master, On his final visit to Wilts Hobbes called to see his 
old preceptor, on which occasion he noticed young Aubrey 
among the pupils. This was the beginning of a life-long inter- 
course, though the friendship was without assimilation of the weaker 
mind to the stronger; for the rationalism of the author of The 
Leviathan seems to have had little effect in relieving Aubrey of 
his profound conviction that the fault is not “in ourselves, but in 
our stars, that we are underlings.” From Malmesbury John 
rye | went, in 1642, to Oxford, where he studied four years as 
a gentleman commoner at Trinity College. In his days as fresh- 
man he was wont, he tells us, to go to Christchurch to see 
Charles I. at supper, where he heard His Majesty say that when 
hawking in Scotiand he once rode into the quarry and found the 
partridges falling upon the hawk. Remembering, perhaps, the 
ies of Caesar's end, our hearer’s tutor, on being told the story, 
replied that the “‘covey was London.” 

Without any apparent intention of ever tising, John 
Aubrey, in 1646, went to London, and entered himself a student 
of the Middle Temple. Wisely for his own safety, he stood aside 
from the fierce political strife of the time, which he witnessed as 


unconcernedly as he might the village wake at some country 


seat of his own in Wilts, Surrey, or Monmouth. Besides 
being no politician, he had troublous occupation enough in con- 
nexion with those estates; for he was in constant feud with 
other claimants for their possession. At the end of a lawsuit 
with Joan Sumner he sold Easton Pierse, losing 700/. in goods 
and timber. He desperately says that he then “absconded as 
a banished man. ‘Ubi in monte Dei videbitur.’” He wished 
monasteries had not been put down; not that he would have 
become a monk, but that they should be places of refuge for 
contemplative men, “ What a pleasure,” he adds, “ would it have 
been to travel from monastery to monastery!” For convent walls 
he found a congenial substitute in the “Turk’s Head” coffee- 
house, with an occasional adjournment to the Rhenish wine-house. 
At the former the chairman was Cyriack Skinner, “ an ingenious 
young gent,” who lives still in two of his friend Milton’s sonnets ; 
and oue of the chief political speakers was Oceana Harrington, 
who, notwithstanding his democratic views, had been a royal 
favourite, and one of his late Majesty's Bedchamber at Holmby. 
“ The discourses,” says Aubrey, “ were the most ingeniose and smart 
that ever I heard, or expect to hear, and larded with great eager- 
ness; the arguments in the Parliament Hovse were but flat to it.” 
How much the Lives of Eminent Men is indebted to the flowing 
discourses at the “ Turk’s Head” we are not told; but what the 
author gathered must have been gathered without delay, for—“ so 
quick bright things come to confusion”—the meetings continued 
only about six months, all the “airie models” vanishing in 1660 
with the triumphal approach of General Monk. But the Royal 
Society, which soon after began its rise, was destined to a more 
enduring course. It was incorporated on the 22nd of April, 1663, 
Aubrey, with his friends Dryden and Hooke, being nominated 
among the earliest members. Lord Brouncker, the first President, 
while talking with Charles II., who attended the meetings of 
the new Society, one day told the King that he had heard Mr. 
Aubrey say that Abury did as much exceed Stonehenge as a 
cathedral does a parish church, In those days of dawning anti- 
quarian 4ntelligence, the stone labyrinth at Abury was a new 
archeological revelation; for, though situated in the heart of 
England, it was as unknown as Tadmor in the wilderness. 
Our antiquary, while hunting with the Hon. Charles Seymour's 
hounds, about Twelfth Day of 1648, instead of finding the 
fox, suddenly discovered Abury. That no one before him had 
eyes to see or examine this great prehistoric relic seems as mys- 
terious as the original meaning of the monument ; but its existence 
had scarcely been hinted at by any writer till Aubrey, at the com- 
mand of the King, made a plan and wrote a description of it 
(A.D. 1663). His account is to be found in his Monumenta Brit- 
annica, now in the Bodleian Library, but has been fully tran- 
scribed by William Long, M.A., in his elaborate paper on 
Abury in the Wiltshire Magazine, vol. iv. Aubrey’s recollection 
of Stonehenge, with which, when a boy, he was well acquainted, 
had, before his discovery of Abury, awakened his attention to the 
like strange interest of Stanton Drew, of which, as of the last, he 
may be called the discoverer; for the stones, in their three mighty 
rings, had been hitherto unnoticed by any antiquary. 

It must be confessed that the authenticity, or at least the accu- 
racy, of Aubrey’s anecdotes of eminent men has been much sus- 
pected. He, however, generally quotes the sources of his state- 
ments; and he gives his information without any attempt at em- 
bellishment, in the barest and most unmethodical form. From 
his cousin Lyte, of Lytes Carey, he gets the story (found in Caven- 
dish) that Wolsey, then rector of Limington—about four miles from 
that place—was put in the stocks by Sir Amias Paulet. “ eo 
years since,” he adds, “the tradition was very fresh.” The cler 
of St. Mary Overies, in his old age, told Aubrey that he had been 
Fletcher, the dramatic poet’s, tailor; and that, while the poet was. 
waiting for a suit of clothes to go on a visit to a knight in Norfolk 
or Suffolk, he fell sick of the plague and died (A.D. 1625). Here 
we have an unquestionable statement, the particulars being such 
as only a tailor would recollect. Fletcher was buried at St. 
Mary Overies, the tailor-clerk, we may assume, assisting at his 
funeral, and mourning the loss of a customer as much as the world 
lamented the loss of a great dramatist. That Lord Bacon had a 
“ delicate, lively eye like the eye of a viper” was told him by so 
careful an observer as Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood. As a constant visitor at Gorhambury House, Thomas. 
Hobbes could witness that at every meal, according to the season 
of the year, the table was strewed with sweet herbs and flowers 
which, his lordship said, “did refresh his spirits and memory.” 
Quite unlike Mr. Babbage, whose thoughts did not “move to the 
Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders,” the author of the Ad« 
vancement of Learning would “ many times have music in the 
next room where he meditated.” From Sir John Danvers our 
author gets the first-hand information that, when Bacon had 
written the History of Henry VII., he sent the MS. copy to him. 
to desire his opinion of it before it was printed —* Quoth Sir 
John, ‘ Your lordship knows I am no scholar.’ ‘’T is no matter,’ 
said my lord,‘I know what a scholar can say; I would know 
what "one can say.” Sir John read the work, and pointed out 
what he thought not satisfactory. The noble writer accepted the 
corrections, saying, “ A scholar would never have told me this.” 
It is interesting to compare Aubrey’s elaborate account of Gorham- 
bury House with the descriptions in Bacon’s Essays of a “ perfect 

ce with its two several sides, a side for the banquet and side 
‘or the household ; the one for feasts and triumphs, and the other 
for dwelling.” Among the features of the model house the stairs 
are to be “finely railed in with images of wood cast into a brass 
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colour.” Accordingly Gorhambury had its curiously carved stair- 
case, on the posts of every interstice of which “ was some pretty 
figure, as of a grave divine with his book and spectacles, a mendi- 


ing of the garden, Aubrey says, “ Hislordship much delighted himself 
here; under every tree he 
some whereof are there still (1656)—viz. peones, tulips.” In 
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cant friar, &c.,” and, what was more remarkable, “on one of the | 
upper doors Jupiter with his thunderbolt, bigger than the life.” Speak- 


lanted some fine flower or flowers, | 


the essay “Of Gardens,” with their flowers according to the 


months, we read:—“ In April, flower de luces and lilies of all 


natures, rosemary flowers, the tulip, the double peony, the pale | 
daifodil,” &c., a peseage that has given much satisiaction to | 
t 


the believers in Baconian authorship of The Winter's Tale. 
Those who hold that Shakspeare was an impostor may also at- 
tempt to improve their case by the powerful evidence of John 
Aubrey, who says that Bacon “was a good poet, but con- 
cealed” (how much lies in that precious word “ concealed”), and 
cites in proof his poem on Life, “ The world’s a bubble and the 
life of man less than a span,” &c. ; which, by the way, in its advice 
that we should cry for being born, or cry to die, or cry about 
everything between life and death, is an echo of, or rather a trans- 
lation from, Posidippus, whose few epigrams are to be found in 
the Greek Anthology. We are almost reminded of Socrates 
and Phedrus under the trees on the banks of the Ilissus when 
we see the philosopher of Malmesbury walking with Bacon in 
“his delicate groves when he did meditate.” We can quite under- 
stand that when a notion “darted into” his lordship’s mind the 
translator of Thucydides would record the thought more clearly 
than any one else about the Lord Chancellor. 

Dr. John Dee's distillation of egg-shells might have seemed a 
very unprofitable process had it not, according to Aubrey, given 
to Ben Jonson the “hint of the Alchemist,” an account of the 
origin of this admirable drama which Colonel Cunningham seems 
to have overlooked. We may here note also that the famous 
epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke, “ Underneath this marble 
hearse,” commonly referred to Ben Jonson, is confidently stated 
by Aubrey to have been written by Browne, the author of 

ritannia’s Pastorals, a representation which is accepted by Evelyn 
in a comment on the passage. Neither Colonel Cunningham the 
later, nor Gifford the earlier, editor of Ben Jonson has touched 
upon this statement, though both admit that their only autho- 
rity for including the lines in the Underwoods is that they are 
“universally assigned to our author, though it hath never been 
priated with his works.” 

Many are the racy stories in these Zives of rare Sir William 
Davenant, the Cavalier poet, son of the host of the “ Crown 
Tavern,” Oxford, one of the family particulars noted being 
that Shakspeare in his yearly journey into Warwick stayed at 
the “Crown,” “where he was exceedingly respected.” Dave- 
nant’s valuable opinion, “that Religion in a hundred years 


hence would be come to a settlement, and that in a kind of in-| 


geniose Quakerism,” was not realized. With reference to creeds, 
Aubrey tells us that Lucius Carey, the second Lord Falk- 
land, was the first Socinian in England. The patriotism of that 
favourite of Mr. Matthew Arnold loses something of its exaltation 
when the melancholy and despair which caused him recklessly to 
throw away his life at Edgehill are found to spring, not from his 
country’s woes being too heavy for his heart, but trom the more 
selfish passion of regret for the loss of Mistress Moray, “ a hand- 
some lady at Court, and whom he loved above all creatures.” 

In a letter to Anthony Wood, for whose service in compiling 
his Athene Oxonienses the Lives of Eminent Men was primarily 
designed, Aubrey professes to “lay downe the trueth, the naked 
and plane trueth” of his characters. In admitting the veracity 
of his portraitures, which are generally drawn with hard shadows, 
we may add veritas pessima rerum est. Sir Walter Raleigh “ was 
damnably proud.” Admiral Blake, who “ did the greatest actions 
at sea that ever were done,” when at Oxford “ would steale 
swannes.” Wecould more readily believe that at a later date he 
stole Spanish ships. William Chillingworth was “ guilty of 
the detestable crime of treachery.” He was a little man, with 
‘blackish hair, of a saturnine countenance. Dr. Gill, Master of St. 
Paul’s School, with whom he corresponded, happened in one of his 
letters to call King Jantes and his son “ the old fool and the young 
one,” which letter Chillingworth communicated to Archbishop 
Laud, and Laud to the King. The consequences threatened to be 
serious, but for the tears and prayers of the oilender’s venerable 
father and the 
We hope 


logical adversary, the author of the Religion of Protestants, 
Aubrey is answerable for the accusation that he threw the great 
work just named into the grave of Chillingworth, with the ex- 
clamation “ Rot with rotten; let the dead bury the dead.” We 
see in George Withers’s ene piety a touch of earthliness, 
in spite of his hymn-books, when we are told that he was so 
ungeherous as to beg the estates of Sir John Denham from the 
Parliament when tis poet was in disgrace. But the latter 
had his revenge. At a moment when Withers was captured by 
the Royalists and seemed likely to lose his head, Denham went to 
the King and begged that he might be spared, for whilst “‘ Withers 
lived,” be said, “the worst poet in England would not be the 
author of Cooper's Hill.” 
We are glad to see that the nest edition of Aubrey’s Mis- 
cellanies, in the “ Library of Old Authors,” has reached its 
fourth issue. Appended to the work is an introduction to the 


rful intercession: of Edward Earl of Dorset. | 
the beauty of Cheynell’s Calvinistic holiness was not | 
typified by his scandalous conduct at the grave of his great theo- 


author's Survey of Wiltshire,in which preface he gives a rapi 

sketch of the days of the old faith, to which he glanced back with 
fondness, evidently thinking that England had never been merry 
since the friars went thence. The country had changed for the 
worse even in his own time. THollar, the fumous engraver, told 
him that, when he first came into England, which was “a 


‘serene time of peace, the people, both poor and rich, did look 


cheerfully ; but at his return (1649) he found the countenances of 
the people all changed—melancholy, spiteful, as if bewitched.” It 
is creditable to the judgment of the new Folk-Lore Society that 
they announce an-edition of Aubrey’s Remaines of Gentilisme. 
This work was partially edited in 1839 by Mr. W. J. Thoms for the 
Camden Society, and included in a volume entitled Anecdotes and 
Tradttions. The author's intention seems to be to traee back the 
ae superstitions of his own country to their sources in Greek 
and Latin literature. The work contains a solar theory which 
Mr. Piazzi Smyth might have envied. In the summer of 1673 
Aubrey surveyed the parish church of Hothfield, in Kent, with a 
view to ascertain the rule followed by the old builders in the orien- 
tation of churches, Hothtield church was dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet, and, finding its position to answer to the sun rising on St. 
Margaret's Day, 20th July, he inferred that churches were origi- 
—— placed that their eastern ends should be pointed to that part 
of the horizon where the sun rose on the day of their patron saints. 
The theory, on the evidence for which we offer no judgment, has 
often been advocated ; and in the palmy days of the Cambridge 
Camden Society an ardent ecclesiologist, whom public opinion 
identified with a distinguished mathematician who now adorns the 
episcopal bench, produced an ingenious instrument called the 
Orientator, with the help of which and of a Calendar the dedica- 
tion of every church would, as the inventor alleged, be discovered. 

We cannot here dwell upon Aubrey’s History of Surrey and 
Collections for Wilts, which are valuable more than in the book- 
sellers’ sense, and contain (with his Miscellanies) enough —e 
anecdote to sect up a Folk-Lore Society. They have been w 
considered in John Britton’s careful Life of the author. John 
Aubrey died in 1697, leaving behind him greater men, but at the 
same time a gap in authorship that has hardly since been filled by 
any one writer. Where could we point to a man to whom the 
topography, biography, and popular mythology of England have 
been so unitedly indebted ? 


VADE. 


) ie is sometimes rather irritating to lovers of English literature 
who happen. to be also lovers of French, to perceive what a 
much better fate French authors of the second or third class have 
than our own in the matter of reprints. Even our great classics 
are not always too accessible to those who cannot hunt a 
editions ; and as for the lesser stars, they may be said to be hardly 
accessible at all. In France, on the other hand, the three great 
collections of MM. Didot, Charpentier, and Garnier supply for a 
few francs copies of almost all French authors of any eminence 
since the end of the seventeenth century; while the innumerable 
éditions de luxe which Lemerre, Quantin, Liseux, Jouaust, and 
others, not to mention the LBibliothéque Elzevirienne, have 
supplied during the last twenty years, extend the list to 
almost every author, not merely of eminence, but of any con- 
siderable literary and personal interest. It is certainly a curious 
contrast that, taking names almost at random and as they 
occur to the memory, we should have no modern editions of 
Otway, of Green—Spleen-Green—or of Anstey; while in the last 
four years two careful and elaborate reprints of the author whose 
name stands at the head of this article have appeared in France. 
In 1875 M. Julien Lemer made an excellent, though unpretentious, 
selection of Vadé for the Garnier collection. In the spring of the 
resent year “ ce polisson de Vadé” (as Voltaire, with exceeding 
injustice, used to designate him) had the honour of making the 
first of a sumptuous little collection of eighteenth-century poets, 
published by Quantin. This volume, however, pretty as it is, is 
not nearly so full or so characteristic as the earlier selection. 
Vadé is one of those authors who have a real interest, and even 


/ areal importance, in literary history, for reasons not directly con- 


cerned with the intrinsic merit of their works. In the first place, 
the history of his reputation is a very curious one. He had for 
a time a great vogue, and that vogue was put an end to chiefly by 
the unceremonious borrowing of his name for the purpose of 
fathering work of greater merit than his own. Voltaire, as we 
have noticed, was wont to mention him with anything but respect, 
his crime being the unpardonable one of friendship and associa- 
tion with the detested Fréron. But no sooner was he dead than 
Voltaire took his name, and set it to some of his own best pro- 
dyctions. The Contes de G. Vadé, and, still more, the famous 
Pauvre Diable, helped by being attributed to a certain non-existent 
Guillaume and his equally non-existent cousin Catherine, to 
obscure the fame of the authentic Jean-Joseph ; and Voltaire’s 
example raised up a whole family of pseudenymous Vadés, who 
performed the same ungrateful part of sometimes eclipsing and 
sometimes throwing discredit upon the personage to whom they 
owed their name. Except that his works continued to be re- 
published, and that he retained a vague celebrity as the inventor of the 
genre poissard, Vadé passed pretty weil out of literary cognizance. 
It was even long betore he reaped the benefit of the nineteenth- 
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cen tendency to rummage the cupboards and waste heaps of 
the past for pam Until quite ani his best chance of being 
was the fact of the existence of an exceedingly beautiful 
edition of him, printed “on grey paper,” but by no means “ with 
blunt types" at the very best period of the Didot press, and em- 
bellished with lovely tinted illustrations. Madame Angot aud 
M. Zola, however, have between them helped to resuscitate him, 
the argument being apparently that the langue verte of one day is 
as interesting as the langue verte of another, while in Vadé there 
is at least plenty of fun, no horrors, and no morbid pseudo-psycho- 

logy to spoil the enjoyment of him. ‘ 
ean-Joseph Vadé was a Picard, and was born at Ham in 
1719. He died at Paris in 1757, so that his life, if a toler- 
ably merry one, was also decidedly short. He was an incorri- 
gible dunce in his youth, but before way long showed a talent for 
verse-writing. A series of small employments in the Revenue 
Department at last landed him in a tolerably comfortable sinecure 
at Paris, where he thenceforth lived. It was not long before he 
an to write comic operas and other light pieces for the stage ; 
and his scraps of song, either in these pieces or published indepen- 
dently, soon made him a ular favourite. One of Voltaire’s 
charges against him is that to him was due the famous and unlucky 
surname of Bien-Aimé, which was conferred upon Louis XV. at 
the time of the temporary dismissal of Mme. de Chateauroux ; 
and the attribution at least shows that Vadé was popular. 
Like most of the song-writers of the y sageneae century, 
he was strongly Royalist ; attachment to the monarchy and 
hatred of the English being the obligatory stock-in-trade 
of a chansonnier who wished to please at once the people and the 
police. But Vadé’s private character, from the point of view of 
the easy-going morality of the time, was far from bad, and the 
term polisson is certainly an injustice. Even the censorious and 
uncharitable Collé, who, in the journal which he was secretly 
keeping, registered every peccadillo of his friends, expressly 
describes Vadé as “un galant homme qni a des meeurs et de 
Yhonnéteté.” It is not known what induced him to take to the 
=_ poissard, but it is certain that he imitated no one in so doing. 
he market-women of Paris had long been famous for freedom of 
tongue, and it had been there, as elsewhere, an occasional amuse- 
ment of idle men of fashion to visit the Halles and attempt to 
bandy compliments with them. But Vadé seems to have been the 
first to attempt on any. large scale to represent their dialect in 
literature. His experiments in this way took various forms. The 
incipal work is a mock heroic poem entitled La Pipe cassée, 
in which it is told how an estimable person named La Tulipe had 
an invaluable pipe (beautifully coloured) broken in his efforts to 
restore peace between his enraged womankind. Next to this in 
importance come Les Quatre Bouquets poissards, telling the un- 
happy fate of a lover who, with the harmless design of buying a 
bouquet for his mistress, has to run the gauntlet of the flower-sellers’ 
satire. Many of Vadé's comic operettas are also written in the 
same language. But perhaps the best of his work is to be found 
in the Lettres dela Grenoutllére and in the Déjeuner de la Rapée, 
both of which are mainly in prose. The personages of the first 
work are M. Jéréme Dubois, fisherman, and Mlle. Nanette Dubut, 
laundress, and the letters are written with a very charming deli- 
cacy and at the same time with great naturalness and truth of 
touch. Delicacy is not the prevailing characteristic of the other 
work mentioned; but in vividness and quaint nature it is quite 
the equal of the Grenouillére correspondence. Nor is all this work 
so frivolous as it appears at first sight. Vadé does not merely aim 
at surprising his patrons with something strange, and tickling 
them with something indecorous. He has a real sympathy with 
his subjects, a sympathy which breaks out in such lines as those 

in which he describes his fishwives, who 
En gueulant arpentent Paris 
Pour aider leurs pauvres maris. 


It is this sympathy, no doubt, which gives value to his work and 
renders it interesting in spite of its apparent frivolity and some- 
times of its unworthiness. Of form and culture Vadé had little 
or nothing. One of his favourite styles was the amphigouri, a 
variety of nonsense-verse to which the earlier eighteenth century 
‘was — —_ addicted, and which consisted mainly in an 
assemblage of the most incongruous names and things arranged so 
as to give plenty of startling rhymes ; thus:—, ” 
Alaric 
A Dantzic 
Vit Pégase, 
Qui jouait avec Brébeuf 
Au volant dans un ceuf 
Au pied du mont Caucase, 
Etc., ete., ete. 
—— this nonsense is better worth quoting than it seems, for it 
may remembered that the eighteenth cent had not a 
monopoly of the taste for literary follies. Vadé, however, is no 
doubt the lightest of all the foam bubbles that were flung up 
before the great torrent dashed over the precipice of the Revolu- 
tion. “ On ne ressuscite pas la gaieté, qui n’est que gai,” some one 
has said, and the phrase certainly applies to Vadé. His potssard- 
eries are hardly suitable for quotation. In his other work it is 
only now and then that one comes across a lively and well-ex- 
passage like the following :— . 
Je suis un Narcisse nouveau, 
Qui s’aime et qui s’admire ; 
Mais dans le vin et non dans l’eau 
Sans cesse je me mire. 


En y voyant le coloris, 
Qwiil donne & mon visage, 
De l’amour de moi-méme épris 
J’avale mon image. 

He left behind him, besides these vain and light compositions, a 
daughter as vain and as light as they are. Mlle. Vadé was for a 
moment one of the stars of the Comédie Frangaise, a star, how- 
ever, who appears to have shone rather from her personal gifts 
than from any great success in her art. She died, it is thought, 
before she was five-and-twenty, everything that owed its origin 
to Vadé being apparently as shortlived as it was graceful and 

opular. 

adé, however, has a real importance in the literary and social 
history of the eighteenth century. It was he who, in however 
frivolous a manner and for whatever unworthy purposes, first 
brought up into the notice of the cultivated and fashionable world 
of Paris the actual thoughts, speech, and manners of the lower 
classes. Literature had for nearly a century been always in full 
dress even in its least constrained moments. Every man of letters 
had talked or tried to talk en marguis, and when an alternative 
was wanted to Versailles, it was found only in the hopelessly un- 
real Arcadia peopled by the models of Sévres and Dresden. Vadé’s 
boatmen and ae, fishwomen and forts de la halle, were 
studied from nature, even if the studies were caricatured. For 
half a century at least, from the flourishing of Chaulieu to the 
flourishing of Bernis, all light poetry had been utterly and of 
malice prepense artificial, Vadé's strains were, at any rate, 
natural, Nor does it seem to be a far-fetched explanation of 
his apparently fanciful choice of style to connect it with the 
general uprising of wider and more popular sympathies which 
were shortly to show themselves in the social and political 
theories that in their turn led to a terribly practical revolution. 
From the poissurdes of Vadé to the potssardes of '93 is a long step; 
but it was in La Pipe cassée and Les Bouquets potssards that the 
idiosyncrasies of working-men and working-women, with which 
their children were destined later to make so terrible an acquaint- 
ance, were first introduced to the world of marquises and great 
ladies, of tax-farmers and drawing-room abbés. Here, as in other 
instances, Samson made sport for the Philistines for some time 
before he exhibited his powers as other than a sportmaker. It is 
something to have been master of the ceremonies on the first 
introduction of two such classes to each other, and this position at 
least “ce polisson nommé Vadé” may claim. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN THE IRON TRADE. 


HE revival of trade, of which perhaps more has been mado 
than the facts quite warranted, when examined closely, re- 
solves itself toa large extent into an improvement in the iron 
trade. That improvement is marked and general, and, while it 
extends to all branches, is not confined to this country. Brokers” 
circulars, trade reports, and the private conversation of merchants 
and manufacturers are unanimous on this puint. For the first time 
for years there is a cheerful tone, and people look forward without 
despondency to the future of this department of industry. It may 
be worth while to quote briefly from a few of the reports to show 
exactly of what nature the recovery is. From the Cleveland dis- 
trict we read that last week there was an advance of a shilling 
r ton, and that the tendency was toa still further rise. From 
North and South Staffordshire alike the statement is that the trade 
is improving. In North Wales more activity is reported. From 
South Wales the exports have been large, and new orders 
are coming in; while in Scotland prices have once again 
reached the level of twelve months ago. So far for the 
iron-producing districts. We find that the manufacturing districts 
send intelligence to the same effect. Thus from Barrow we hear 
that the steel trade is busy, and iron shipbuilders have a more 
hopeful look-out; from Birmingham, that producers are fairly well 
employed; from Darlington, that in manufactured iron there is 
more doing; from Sheffield, that sheets are being turned out in. 
large quantities; and from Wolverhampton, that manufacturers have 
taken a fair number of orders. It will be seen from these quota- 
tions, which it is needless to multiply, that the improvement is 
general, but that it is yet very moderate. There is no feverish 
activity anywhere, no plethora of orders, no inflation of prices. 
This is unquestionably a favourable symptom, since it affords 
ground for believing that what we see going on is not the mere 
effect of speculation, though it is ’ no means improbable that 
speculation enters into the matter. The recovery has now been in 
progress for a couple of months, and during this week it has made 
a further advance. On Tuesday, for example, a distinct rise took 
= owing to the placing of a large number of orders for the 
nited States. At present the advance in the price of Scotch 
agg is about nine or ten shillings per ton. It must be 
rne in mind, however, that the quarrel between em- 
ployers and workpeople in Lanarkshire, which has led to the 
decrease of the out-turn by one-third, has caused the advance in 
Scotland to be somewhat greater than elsewhere. But even if we 
take the rise at 20 per cent., it is a very important matter. Prac- 
tically, it gives to pig-makers a profit.as large as the loss they were 
suffering a few months ago. If the ground thus won is main- 
tained, and if the workpeople do not strike for higher wages, it 
enables producers to go on producing and to live. In new steel 
rails present prices are almost ten shillings above the lowest of this 
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year. But in old iron rails, strange as it may at first sight seem, 
the upward movement is considerably greater. As a matter of 
course, the shares of Iron Companies have participated in the im- 

rovement. A writer in the Statist has compiled a list of forty- 
fer Joint-Stock Companies, showing the prices of the shares 
in the inflation period that followed the Franco-German war, 
the prices when they touched the lowest point of depression this 
year, and the prices a fortnight . From this comparison 
we learn that since 1873, reckoning the new issues of capital in 
the meantime, the depreciation of the property of these Companies 
had at one time this year reached the enormous sum of 
13} millions, or about 66 per cent.; and that since then the re- 
covery a fortnight had amounted to 905,000/., and is still in 
progress. Compared. with the previous depreciation, the recovery 
may — > But the short time since it set in is not to be 
lost sight of. Nor is it to be forgotten that in 1873-4 prices were 
extravagantly inflated. 

The cause of the improvement which we have been tracing is 
found in the increased demand from the United States. It will 
be in the recollection of our readers that in the inflation period 
that followed the Franco-German war there was an extraordinary 
mania all over the world for railway construction. But nowhere did 
the mania attain to such a pitch as in the United States. In the 
three years preceding the New York panic additional railway 
mileage was constructed in that ccuntry equal to the whole 
mileage of the United Kingdom ; and in the last of the 
three years over seven thousand miles were made. The 
crash ushered in by the Jay Cooke failure almost suspended 
the operation, and since then the additions made to the network of 
lines, though absolutely large, have been relatively small. But 
meanwhile the country has been growing. The workpeople of the 
towns, finding employment fail them, have migrated to the 
West, settled upon the virgin soil, and pushed further and further 
onwards the limits of cultivation. 
in Europe, cattle plague, and the steady growth of popula- 
lation and wealth have created a great demand for agricultural 

roduce. And thus the American trade in corn, pork, and beef 

as made giant strides. Naturally, there is felt a want for an ex- 
tension of railways. Other causes, too, have combined to revive 
the old railway speculations. In the years of depression through 
which the United States have just passed, a large proportion of 
the Railway Companies became bankrupt. When prosperity re- 
turned, the men who have made American railway management a 
byword turned their attention to these lines, They could be 
bought up for a bagatelle, reorganized, and used either to 
draw money from the public, or to compel rivals to agree 
to compromises. Accordingly, a wild speculation sprang up in 
the bonds and shares of defaulting Companies, and schemes in 
multitude were brought out for amalgamation, fusion, and exten- 
sion. Disjointed lines were pieced together, gaps between them 
were proposed to be filled up, and extensions were planned for 
carrying the new roads thus formed into districts which old Com- 
panies had fondly looked uponas theirown. As a matter of course, 
these bankrupt concerns are in general in exceedingly bad condi- 
tion. Some of them had never been finished, others had been 
allowed to go out of repair. If they are really to be worked, they 
need to be almost made over again ; while of course the fresh 
links and additions of all kinds must be newly constructed. 
Lastly, very extensive repairs are required even on the solvent 
lines. They were made cheaply and somewhat flimsily, as could 
not be helped in a new country, and therefore they wear out 
quickly. or all these reasons the demand for railway iron and 
steel has been growing at a very rapid rate during the present year. 
It is said that the millsin the United States have already orders to 
keep them working to the full extent of their capacity for the next 
twelve months or more. One of the New York papers states 
that a Railway Company in the south-west lately sent an order to 
the Eastern States for four thousand tons of rails, and that not a 
single rolling-mill could be found to accept it. As a natural conse- 
quence, those who have not already placed their orders, and desire 
to have them executed at once, are compelled to come to Europe 
to purchase. The low prices ruling in this country have secured 
to us the great majority of the purchases; but numerous orders 
have been given in France and Belgium also, imparting activity 
to the trade there likewise. The purchases are partly for the 
American firms that have entered into contracts to supply rails, 
and partly for the Railway Companies. Hitherto the former have 
so much preponderated as to produce the curious result, noticed 
by us above, of a much greater rise in old iron rails than in new 
steel. But within the last fortnight the orders for new steel rails 
have increased. And it is evident that, if the American firms 
can take no fresh contracts for a year or so, the purchases of new 
rails must increase. 

The improvement is due, then, to an increased foreign demand. 
Will that demand continue? There appears no reason to doubt 
the substantial reality of American prosperity. It is based upon a 
succession of good crops, not of grain only, but of cotton also, and 
other agricultural produce. And the bad European harvests this 
year insure that there will be no falling off in the volume of the 
exports from the United States. All Europe will be in the debt 
of the United States during the next year, and the latter country 
can take payment either in money or goods. The better opinion in 
the United States is that goods will be preferred. And, if so, the 
inclination undoubtedly will be to take iron and steel. But of 
course that inclination may be defeated, should there occur a 
great rise of price here. Iron and steel are subject to very heavy 


duties when imported into the United States, and therefore can 
be bought by Americans only when the prices here are moderate. 
It appears to be established that rails, both iron and steel, can be 
manufactured in this —s at much less cost and of very much 
better quality than in the United States; yet so prohibitive are 
the duties that but little was bought here until the American 
firms could take no further orders. The growth of the demand 
caused a great rise of prices in the United States, and naturally 
also a considerable advance in wages. It is to be expected that 
the workpeople will insist upon further concessions, and that thus 
American prices will go on rising. But our workpeople should 
not count too much upon this probability. If they are wise, they 
will remember that their employers compete at an enormous dis- 
advantage because of the duties, and that, unless they themselves 
co-operate, the masters will not be able to turn to account the 
opportunity now offering for raising the industry from the slough 
ot despond into which it had sunk. Assuming, as we hope we 
may, that the workpeople will be reasonable and that the improve- 
ment which has set in will continue and increase, the prosperity 
of the iron trade will tend to stimulate the other industries of the 
country. Had the harvest been good, the effect would have been 
very considerable. As we see in the United States at present, the 
prosperity of any great industry tends to diffuse itself. The pro- 
sperity of the agricultural interest in that country, having 
stimulated all native industries, is now overflowing and im 

ing activity to an important European trade. Were this influence 
aided in our own case by a good harvest, we might oma | 
look for a similar experience. But the badness of the harvest will 
counteract much of the benetit that otherwise would have ensued. 
To what extent it will act in this way is a question the solution of 
which will be watched with intense interest. Experience alone 


_can show how far the adoption of Free-trade has modified the 
_ influence of the harvests upon the revival of trade. 
A succession of bad harvests | 


THE MUNICH INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. 


AY ee ICH, as the centre of a remarkable revival, and as the pre- 
4Vi sent seat of a great school, possesses traditional rights to an 
art exhibition. She has a reputation which enables her from time 
to time to call together works from all the rest of the world. Ten 
years ago we noticed the predecessor of the present exhibition. 
The interval, though considerable in the life of an artist or in the 
history of a school, is not in the present case marked by momentous 
changes. The period, in fact, that preceded 1869 had witnessed 
the great transitions in European art. In France had died Ingres, 
Delaroche, Ary Scheffer, and Horace Vernet; and in Germany the 
first generation of the revivalists had, with Cornelius and Overbeck, 
well nigh passed away. It has not, therefore, been possible that 
Munich in the present year could show much that is startling or 
— The results are about what might have been antici- 

ated. We witness but the sequence to known antecedents. Yet 

ermany, France, Belgium, and Holland—the only nations 
adequately represented—have each, in separate directions, produced 
some master-works scarcely less noteworthy than any that have 
gone before. 

Germany asserts her unity within these galleries. In former ex- 
hibitions Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg each occu- 
pied separate rooms; but now all pictures, statues, and drawings 
of German origin acknowledge but one fatherland. The only ex- 
ception is made in the case of Austria, which, as heretofore, has a 
gallery reserved for herself alone. This merging of art distinctions 
with political differences has at least one disadvantage—it becomes 
no longer easy to distinguish between the schools of Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, Frankfort, Stuttgart, and Weimar. The present 
tendencies in art indeed, as in politics, are towards aggregation and 
concentration. A great painter nowadays is no longer attached to 
any one city exclusively, but pertains to a nation, and perchance 
represents humanity at large. And one use of these international 
gatherings is to lead the student towards universal truths. Here 
in Munich one of the general conclusions to which the spectator is 
led is that the age of large wall-paintings is gone, that the vast 
cartoons which formerly covered the whole side of a “aerg Ban 
longer exist, that the great fresco-painters, such as Kaulbach, have 
passed away, and that in place of mural painting and monumental 
art have come pleasing, decorative, and naturalistic easel pictures. 
The most remarkable cartoons now exhibited form a “cyclus” 
of thirty-two compositions illustrative of Schiller’s “Song of the 
Bell.” Such productions have been greatly stimulated of late by 
the amazing success of Kaulbach’s illustrations to Goethe. The 
designer, Liezen-Mayer, stands conspicuous as a leader on the side 
of romance. Together with his contemporaries, Professor Linden 
Schmidt and Faber du Faur, neither of whom is at his best, he 
displays unusual power of invention and composition. 

Germany in general, and Munich in particular, still maintains 
the supremacy of yon ys pictures continue to be painted for 
the sake of an idea, and the governing motive, once determined, 
guides the artist to make from the constituent a con- 
sistent whole. The Tyrolese patriot, “Andreas Hofer, taking 
leave of his Followers,” by Professor Defregger; ‘‘ The Protector 
Oliver Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament,” by A. Adamo : 
“The Baptism of the Emperor Maximilian L.,” by J. Fliiggen; 
“The Emperor Charles V, on the way to the Cloister of St. 
Juste,” by H. Schneider; and “Luther's Entry into Worms” 
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by K. Weigand, serve as examples of the way in which history 
is now dealt with in Munich. Another noteworthy feature 
is that religious art,even at such chosen centres as Munich 
and Diisseldorf, has become obsolete, the reason probably 
being that it is possible to have too much of a good thing. As 
for “ Christ in the Temple,” by Ernst Zimmermann, nothing could 
be more wanting in dignity; the Jewish doctors are but dealers 
in old clothes ; the whole composition remains wide as the poles 
asunder from the spiritualism of Overbeck on the one hand, and 
from the realism of Mr. Holman Hunt on the other. 

German artists use their best endeavours to exhaust creation ; 
they leave in nature no stone unturned; a German picture-gallery, 
like an encyclopedia, treats of all conceivable subjects. And such 
is the case in Munich. It is true that classic art, in common with 
sacred, has fallen to a discount; still, after a half-classic and half- 
romantic fashion, Professor Thiersch composes a very magniloquent 
scene of Alaric in Athens. Professor Keller, of Carlsruhe, who 
has made a great hit in a magnificent drop-curtain to the new 
Dresden Opera House, plunges passionately into an extravaganza 
of wild horses and furious riders. It is a relief to pass to some- 
thing quieter, such as A. Seifert’s “ Minnesiinger,” M. Gaisser’s 
“ Improvisatore,” K. Grob’s philanthropic scene of Pestalozzi 
in the midst of poor children, or A. Bodenmiiller’s pathetic 
picture of giving alms to a starving mother and infant. Such 
examples might be multiplied indefinitely, for the Germans have a 
simple and sympathetic way of looking at domestic life, both in 
its joys and sorrows, es when A. Eberle depicts the glee of a 
youth on bringing home the first roebuck he has shot, or 
when the lamented E. Kurzbauer, in accents of woe, painted 
the “ House of Mourning ”—a work which we had hoped to 
see in Munich. The foremost artists of genre— Defregger, 
Vautier, Salentin, and Jordan—are all present ; also, in a different 
sphere, that strangely wayward son of genius, Professor Menzel of 

rlin. L. Knaus, curiously enough, is absent. It can scarcely 
be needful to name battle-painters so famous as Franz Adams and 
J. F, Brandt. And no exhibition could be complete without the 
two landscape artists, Andreas and Oswald Achenbach. The 
Germans: have long been known for heroic or phenomenal land- 
scapes; Munich artists seek for mountains in the neighbouring 
Tyrol, and the painters of Diisseldorf find congenial sketching- 
ground among the wild fiords of Norway. Such landscapes are 
usually ponderous and tempestuous; dark precipices frown over 
perilous depths, and storm clouds threaten what John Constable 
used to call greatcoat weather. We have marked in our catalogue 
many such scenes for commendation. “ The Coast of Norway,” 
by Z Rasmussen, may serve as an example; the artist here prac- 
tises a method common in Germany; he takes from nature “ the 
motive,” and then works out the suggestion or idea to its logical 
consequences, ‘Thus the composing of a landscape becomes 
analogous to the solving of a problem. We are interested to 
observe how an English painter, Mr. Compton, living among the 
mountains of Bavaria, has entered into the true spirit of German 
landscape art; he is studious in the composition of lines, and ob- 
servant of atmospheric conditions in high altitudes. 

It is but natural, as we have before said, that political and 
geographical divisions should be written on the walls of inter- 
national exhibitions ; hence Austria and her confederate dominions 
occupy a distinctive compartment. Without attempting to esta- 
blish certain differences, it may be stated broadly that the 
Austrian Empire stands on about the same level as the Empire 
of Germany. The old styles formerly habitual in Vienna, the 
academic manner associated with Professor Rahl, the religious 
school identified with Overbeck and Fiihrich, no longer exist; 
and of Biblical subjects there is scarcely an example. Portrai- 
ture, for which in a great capital like Vienna there is always a 
demand, flourishes, and faces and figures by famous artists, such 
as Canon, Angeli, and Makart, are not to be surpassed in an 
country for drawing, character, and colour. Germany, thoug' 
victorious in arms, is fast losing her nationality in arts; her 
painters prefer France to the Fatherland, and habitually plent 
their studios in Paris. Michael Munkacsy’s well-known picture, 
“ Milton dictating ‘Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters,” was painted 
in the sumptuous Paris atelier, which serves as the subject of the 
artist’s latest work. Both pictures are now producing no slight 
commotion in Munich, but the Parisian “ Atelier” 1s naturally 
far more French than German. Vacslav Bronzik, the friend of 
Michael Munkacsy, and the leading painter in Bohemia since 
the death of Jaroslay Cermak a year ago, is also in danger of 
losing his vigorous nationality in Paris. And yet no product of 
the pencil has been more indelibly impressed with the lineaments 
of race than this painter’s remarkable contribution, “The Am- 
bassadors of Hungary and Bohemia at the Court of Charles VII.” 
The opinion that Austrian art is worn out finds confirmation in 
Munich, while it once more becomes equally clear that the incor- 

ted kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, the Tyrol, and Poland, en- 
wed with the vitality of youth, can give birth to a new and 
nascent art. Of such fresh and vital developments Johan 
Metejko, a native of Austrian Poland, is a striking example. It 
is to be regretted that no picture by this anomalous painter, now 
Master of the Academy in Cracow, has come to Munich. Austrians, 
though in danger, as we have seen, of being surpassed by their con- 
f nationalities, remain supreme in the regions of and 
romance, and the colouring of Vienna still glows with the gold of 
the East and the sunshine of Venice. A. Feuerbach, G. Wert- 
heimer, and J, Herwig prove by their conspicuous achievements 


that Austria proper will not surrender without a struggle her 
deeply-rooted position and repute. 

e can but mention a few — who cannot be overlooked 
when the names of the chief artists of the world are called 
over. The Russian Pole, Siemiradzki, produces some brilliant 
masterpieces of manipulation. Belgium possesses E. Wau 
here seen, however, only in intelligent portraits; also P. J. 
Gabriel, G. Luppen, and E. Schampheleer rank among discrimi- 
nating landscape painters who hold the mirror up to nature. 
Holland, as befits her rank as a maritime nation, possesses in 
H. W. Mesdag one of the most powerful of sea-painters ; nothing 
could be more ship-shape than the fishing craft which this artist 
balances on the surging crest of stormy waves. Italy is prolific, 
but she is still far from the signal revival so long promised. 
for the English school, it has scarcely ventured across the Channel ; 
and the American apparently finds nothing worth the 
over the Atlantic. Mr. Watts’s portrait of Mr. Robert Browning 
has gained warm commendation from one of the greatest of Ger- 
man portrait-painters, F. Lenbach. This Munich artist gives signi- 
ficant and —— readings of the commanding heads of 
Bismarck and Moltke; such portraits speak volumes. 

The French pictures by their unusual magnitude and their rare 
merit have been a marvel in Munich. There can be no doubt that 
they are the most artistic products in the Exhibition. The 
French, like the Germans, have forsaken religious art, except in its 
naturalistic forms, where they are surpassingly strong. This 
is forcibly shown in three outdoor compositions, full of air and 
daylight, the figures life-size—one a triptych on the legend of St. 
Cuthbert by M. Duez, another a scene from the story of Jacob and 
Laban by M. Lerolle, and the third by M. Merson, a striking 
legend representing St. Isidor in a tield on his knees in prayer, 
while an angel comes to do his work by guiding a plough drawn 
by oxen. This realistic treatment of religious subjects produces 
results of extraordinary power. Although Ingres, Ary Scheffer, 
and even Flandrin are dethroned, yet Delaroche still reigns over 
historic art, with, however, increasing tendency towards natu- 
ralistic phases. In this rank comes foremost M. Laurens’s deliver- 
ance of a prisoner walled upin the Catacombs; likewise strong and 
noble works are produced by M. Moreau de Tours, M. Mélingue, 
and M. Pelez, The French are known to differ from the Germans 
in their love for the nude ; scarcely a single undraped female figure 
is found throughout the German galleries; but from Paris comes 
a large, lovely, and withal pure-minded composition, the birth of 
Venus, by M. Bouguereau; also to be commended is a sleeping 
Ariadne, by M. Hugrel; likewise a Naiad, delicately modelled by 
M. Henner, evidently in emulation of Correggio’s “ Reading 
Magdalen.” And especially to be remembered for beauty of form 
and delicacy in flesh-painting is M. Morot’s episode in the reputed 
battle wherein a host of women rushed furiously on Roman horse- 
men and defeated them. Such achievements may be pointed 
to as proofs that all great schools of art must obtain absolute 
mastery over the human figure. The French, as a rule, gain more 
than the Germans by size of canvas; magnitude is used asa means 
of rendering a scene actually present to the eye and life-like; thus 
in two companion coast-pieces with figures, by M. Hagborg and 
M. Feyen-Perrie, the eye is carried along the shore among boats, 
fishermen, and women, into a far-off horizon, which stretches 
into illimitable space, so that the spectator seems to be standing 
on the very spot. The French, unlike the Germans, have com- 

aratively little love for mountains. La belle France is for them a 
and of moors, green meadows, trees and streams, with reeds and 
rocks, The landscapes of M. Roussen and M. Daubigny are 
ever made out (f simple materials, enhanced by an impressive 
manner and a pervading motive. 


FERNANDE AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


\ 4 R. WILSON BARRETT at the Court Theatre has shown a 
4¥i laudable ambition to prove himself a fit successor to Mr. 
Hare. The goodly company which he has gathered together com- 
pares advantageously with those which work under other managers 
in London. His leading actors are Mr. Coghlan and Mr. Anson, 
of whose merits it is scarcely necessary to speak. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Forbes Robertson, there is no performer who can 
represent in dramas of modern life those characters which re- 
quire both lightness and power as Mr. Coghlan can; and Mr. 
Anson is one of those rare actors who can make a part intensely 
comic in the true sense of the word, without at all sacrificing its 
individuality, and without any strained effort to make the audience 
laugh. Mr. Wilson Barrett himself, it should be added, is a comedian 
of no small capacity, and there are others amongst his ccmpany of 
considerable ability. The principal actresses who — at the Court 
are quite on a par with the gentlemen who have been mentioned. 
Their leaderis Mrs. Wilson Barrett, better known as Miss Heath, who 
since the days of Mr. Charles Kean’s management of the Princess’s, 
when she gave so exquisite a rendering of yg has always 
maintained a very oe on the stage. To aid Miss Heath 
there are Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Miss Amy Roselle, a lady who 
has of late advanced very deservedly in public favour, and who is 
one of the most clever, and certainly the most versatile, of the 
younger actresses of the day. Thoroughly competent then are the 
principal members of Mr. Wilson Barrett's company, and it is 
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worth notice that the manager, while securing good performers, 
has not been forgetful of the liking of the i net for 
handsome and appropriate scenery. The play which he has just 
produced is remarkably well mounted, and in oue scene, which re- 

ts a drawing-room, there is an happy innovation which, it is 
to be hoped, will be widely copied. In this representation of an 
interior the two sides of the room come completely down to the 
proscenium. There are not those gaps through which people in the 
private boxes and in some of the stalls can see prompters, 
scene-shifters, and actors waiting for their cues, to the great detri- 
ment of all stage illusion. 

But, just as the most able captain and crew cannot make a slow 
ship sail fast, so all the efforts of a liberal manager and of good 
actors cannot make a dull play interesting ; and it must be said that 
the play which Mr. Wilson Barrett has produced at the Court is 
dull, and in parts unmeaning. It is a translation—first acted in 
1870—of Fernande, by Victorien Sardou, which was brought out at 
the Gymnase, «nd played there by MM. Landrol, Pujol, the famous 
Mue. Pasca, and others, The original piece contains some very 

werful scenes, but is in certain respects disagreeable, even for a 

rench play. The heroine Fernande is a young girl, who, though 
living amongst gamblers, swindlers, and women of the demi-monde, 
or of yet lower grade, preserves some nobleness of character. Un- 
hapri'y, however, she has been unable to resist a very sore trial, 

made the one irreparable error. With her falls in love the 

hero of the play, André Marquis des Arcis, an impetuous young man, 
who is greatly struck by Fernande when he first sees her, and who 
is of course ignorant of the terrible blot on her character. He 
himself is not altogether without reproach, inasmuch as, at the 
time when he becomes so des ly enamoured of Fernande, he 
is still held by the bonds of an old /aison with one Clotilde, a lady 
of rank and position. She has not in the least ceased to care for him ; 
but, having guessed that he has no longer any feeling for her, she 
feigns indifference, and tells him that she has ceased to love him, 
in order to win from him an avowal of the truth. This he makes 
to her at once, being as obtuse as he is callous, and she, furious 
at heart, determines to marry him to Fernande, with whose history 
she is acquainted. When the marriage is over he shall learn what 
kind of woman it is that he has made his wife, There is, how- 
ever, @ difficulty in her way. Fernande, whom she takes under 
her protection, is perfectly loyal, and desires that nothing shall be 
concealed from her lover. Clotilde half persuades her that he 
knows everything; but Fernande is determined to make sure, and, 
finding herself unable to tell with her own lips the story of her 
degradation to the man she loves, she writes him on the morning 
of the marriage day a letter the meaning of which cannot be 
mistaken, This letter is, as she imagines, delivered ; but Clotilde 
contrives to gain possession of it, and keeps it, sewerage: be: present 
it, after the marriage is over, to the happy husband. She is foiled, 
however, by Pommerol, a friend of André and of Fernande, 
who tears the letter from her, and then locks her up to meditate 
at her leisure on the wickedness of vengeance. This forcible pro- 
ing does not in the least convert her; and after André 
and his wife have settled down in their house, she pays an unin- 
vited visit and tells him everything. His trembling wife 
cannot deny what is said, and the fury of the husband is very 
on The useful Pommerol, however, sets everything to rights. 

e convinces André, by ents which, it must be said, nothing 
but a last act can render ible, that there is no great cause for 
tribulation after all; and then produces the letter, thus proving 
that Fernande has desired to conceal nothing from him. The 
placable husband forgives, and the piece comes to an end. 


Now it is clear that in this play there are considerable faults 
besides the unpleasant nature of the subject. In some respects the 


author has exceeded stage license, and the conclusion is unsatis- 
factory, as the Marquis des Arcis certainly a rather ton 
tolerant. Nevertheless, the piece has considerable power. When 
played at the Gymnase, it was indisputably interesting, some of the 
scenes producing a great effect. In the om ish version, however, all 
interest is gone, and the scenes are as dull as homilies. In order to 
fit the play for presentation to an English audience, the translator 
had to deprive it of all that is objectionable, and in doing this he 
has contrived also to deprive it of all meaning. According to the 
English version—so far as its very obscure language, which often 
admits of a double interpretation, can be understood—Fernande has 
remained perfectly good and pure amongst herevil associates. All that 
Clotilde contrives to co from the Marquis des Arcis, all that she 
has to tell him when she appears to interrupt his wedded age 
is, seemingly, that his wife has lived amongst a bad set of people, and 
that she once had to follow her mother to prison when the latter 
was seized by the police for keeping a gambling-house. It is very 
clear that this silly revelation would not be made by a vindictive 
woman, inasmuch as its very probable consequence would be to 
make the husband more devoted to his wife than ever, as he could 
hardly fail to discover ultimately how nobly she had preserved her 
virtue under every possible temptation. Very different is the terrible 
story which in the ane a lotilde has to tell to the infatuated 
husband, and very natural is his furious indignation, which in the 
English play seems ted and absurd. Sadly flat and mean- 
ingless does the piece become, and hopeless is it for the actors to 
strive to make it interesting to an intelligent audience. The piece 


had, we believe, some success when it was formerly produced ; but | 
ance with such | 


people are more exacting now, and it has small 
an audience as that of the Court Theatre. The excellent actors 
and actresses who have been meutioned can make but little of the 


play, though certainly they do all that can be done for it. Seldom 
as an indifferent drama been better played ; but Mr. Coghlan, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, Mr. Anson, Miss Roselle, and even Miss Heath, 
who acts Clotilde to perfection, cannot give life to that which is 
inherently dull. The translator iad attempted to make proper and 
correct a play of which the main idea is essentially improper, and 
the result is about as satisfactory as that which is achieved by 
those worthy persons who mas: Ol what is called temperance 
ne, 

It Semen necessary to say that the author of the English 
version of Fernande is not greatly to be blamed for its silliness, as 
the English public would not have tolerated the drama if it had been 
literally translated. He has only followed a very general example. 
Works of far more merit than this play have been mercilessly ma’ 
by “ adapters,” who have had to modify pieces which had pleased 
play oers in Paris, but were likely to be thought immoral or gross 

y playgoers in London. Small pity has been shown where there 
have been sins against propriety; and certainly there has been no 
undue consideration for the feelings of those whose works were thus 
manipulated. In the real or supposed interests of morality, it has 
always been considered perfectly legitimate to submit a French 
play to the most pitiless treatment, and translators have received 

‘om those whom they have to please, not reproof, but approval, 
for their ruthless excisions and alterations. The playgoing public 
is, very rightly, exacting on the score of morality, and is supremely 
indifferent to the accusation of sanctioning the mutilation 
of works of art. The of treating the productions 
of the French dramatists in a barbarous fashion may be 
true; but whether it is true or not, nobody very much 
cares. To this charge, which is of long standing, another 
has been lately added, and it remains to be seen whether this will 
be borne with similar equanimity. It has generally been thought 
that, if tolerant of brutality to French plays, Londoners were at 
all events very considerate to French players, and that, except 
when utterly incompetent, actors and actresses from Paris have been 
kindly received here. It appears that this is an entire mistake. 
The ruffianism of the English nature shows itself in the treatment 
of the unfortunate performers who are unfortunate enough to cross 
the Channel. Strange to say, this discovery is made just at the 
sample of British dealing with French originals—is produced ; and 
certainly a terribly strong case is made out against Englishmen 
when it is shown that they are unkind to actors as well as unfeel- 
ing to authors. Yet such, it seems, is the case. The performers of 
the Comédie Frangaise were, it is said, anything but well used 
during their recent stay in London, and went back to Paris dis- 
gusted with England and the English. The common idea that 
they were received with enthusiasm, treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy, and admired and applauded in omgonaten did, is a delu- 
sion which ought to be dis his remarkable discovery 
of a generally received error has not been made by a Frenchman. 
More than even French ingenuity was required to find out the 
truth, and it is an American who has learnt what really happened, 
and hasexposed to the world English surliness and shabbiness. That 
truthful journal the New York Herald has a Correspondent in 
Paris, and this acute person was able to get at the facts, which had 
been carefully hidden from the Parisian public, and those simple 
and unsuspecting persons the Parisian journalists. th, accord- 
ing to a highly interesting letter which appeared in the Herald 
of August 31st, have been taken in, more especially the former, 
who were too willing to believe that “ all their great players were 
warmly greeted, and that no exceptions were made whatever.” 
But a lie never lives long, and, when the brilliant and well-bred 
American began to inquire into the treatment of the company in 
England, the whole editice of deception fell to the ground. The 
actors and actresses had been willing to deceive—for no reason 
in particular—their own countrymen, but they could conceal 
nothing from the ee of the Herald. To him every- 
thing was soon revealed; by him it has been revealed to the 
world; and a very painful story he has had to tell. 

Nothing but annoyance and vexation, it seems, awaited the 


unfortunate players during their ill-advised trip. They crossed 
the Channel, not, as the ne pers stated, during the day, but 
“on one of the worst nights that the Channel ever known,” 


in which case they certainly must have experienced a most ex- 
traordinary tempest, On the first night at the Gaiety, though the 
applause was ‘“ tumultuous,” the welcome still seemed to the per- 
formers “a trifle chilly,” and it may easily be imagined that a 
reception of so a cnelish had a depressing effect. Soon 
came worse vexations. The ish manager “ proposed changes in 
the order of the pieces announced for sm wove thereby 
terribly wounding the vanity of some of the actors. All were 
disgusted “to find themselves the objects of mere mercantile 
speculation.” No tickets of admission for their friends were given to 
em. “ Got wanted four places one day, and had to pay 20/. to get 
them. The manager would not even let him have them at box-office 
rates.” This was hard indeed; but harder still was it that the 
unfortunate actors could not even go through their rehearsals in 
rivate. Strangers were admitted, “examining them like wild 
sts ina show.” This gives the idea of terrible discomfort ; but 
unfortunately th» — writer does not explain why they should 
seem more like wild when they were ing than when 
they were acting. Very painful, however, it doubtless was to 
them to be stared at ; but, sad to say, it was not the deepest woe 
the hapless comedians endured. They had to realize the fact tha: 
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the brutal English em liked some plays and some actors and 
actresses better than others, instead of admiring all in precisely 
the same degree, as clearly they ought to have done. 

No wonder, then, that the gifted comedians were unhappy, and 
that “life in London seemed horribly dull to these gay French 
folks.” To make matters still more pleasant, the gay French folks 

uarrelled desperately among themselves, as their considerate 
erican friend very kindly informs the world. Into this part of 
the sad subject, however, it is unnecessary to enter, as the squabbles 
of French actors and actresses in no way concern Englishmen. What 
does concern them is that their national brutality should be so 
painfully exposed, and that, at a time when there is a prominent 
example of the manner in which French plays are treated in 
England, Londoners should be accused cf behaving ill to French 
actors, It is painful to reflect that so grave a charge should be 
made, and still more painful to reflect that its justice can hardly 
be doubted ; for has not the story of the players’ woes been told in 
the New York Herald, and was the New York Herald ever known 
to state what was not true ? 


REVIEWS. 


MALLESON’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 


7— actors in the events of the great Mutiny have certainly 
not been fortunate in the record of their exploits. The in- 
complete work of the late Sir John Kaye was in no sense a 
military history, the various military operations with which it 
dealt being described in a loose and slipshod way; but it 
was at any rate a better book than this supplement. Colonel 
Malleson seems from first to last to labour under a complete 
incapacity to distinguish between the relative degrees of import- 
ance of the events which he is attempting to describe; his judg- 
ments are for the most part ludicrously inappropriate to the facts ; 
and, with a t affectation of accuracy, the book is thoroughly 
inaccurate. To take a few illustrations. Speaking of Nicholson, who 
was killed at the assault of Delhi, he says :—*‘ At the age of thirty- 
seven he had achieved the highest rank, alike as an administrator 
and as a soldier.” Nicholson was a soldier of extraordinary pro- 
mise, who, although he had not risen to high command, had done 
t things with small means before he was prematurely struck 
down. But as to his having achieved the highest rank as an ad- 
ministrator, he was in fact at the outbreak of the Mutiny a 
deputy-commissioner in the Punjaub. One might as well say of 
an under-secretary of State that he had achieved the highest 
rank as a statesman. At the action of Bolundshuhr Lieutenant 
Roberts, of the Artillery, is said to have been “ ubiquitous.” This 
is curious praise to give to an artillery officer, whose duty is to stick 
by his guns, The account is quoted from the narrative of a brother 
officer, who explains what Colonel Malleson omits to do—that the 
gallant officer in question, although belonging to the artillery, was 
serving on the statf. Moreover, no one would know from Colonel 
Malleson’s account of it that the action of Bolundshubr was re- 
markable for the one brilliant stand made by the rebel cavalry, 
when they boldly met our own at the charge, and only gave 
way after a really stubborn fight. In the action before Agra 
of October 1857, Greathed’s column, marching down after the 
capture of Delhi to join Sir Colin Campbell and the main army, 
and encamping before the fort without sentries or pickets, was 
completely surprised by an attack of the mutineers from Central 
dia, whom, however, they eventually drove off with loss of guns 
and baggage, but not before the enemy's cavalry, riding in amongst 
our men who were quite unprepared for action, had inflicted con- 


siderable damage. Upon this Colonel Malleson offers the follow- 
ing sagacious criticism :— 


But it was a surprise. Yes, but a surprise also to the rebels. They were 
not aware until the sleeping camp had been startled into activity by the 
fire of their guns that it was Greathed’s furce which lay betore them. They 
believed they had to do only with the garrison of Agra. In adjusting the 
balance, then, of surprises, it must be admitted that the rebels had more 
reason than the British to regret the want of a more careful look-out. 


This would be a relevant reply if any one had alleged that the 
generals of the mutinous Sepoys were more careful than those of 
the British troops. As a military criticism on what was an un- 
doubted blunder which might have been attended with the gravest 

uences, it is hardly more appropriate than it would be to say, 
if the British troops had run away, “ Yes, but so did the enemy, 
and ran away still faster.” 

These are illustrations taken at random of the way in which the 
book is written. The actual fighting is described in the worst 
style of special reporting. The troops advancing against the 
Secundra h, in Campbell's reiief of Lucknow, come under 
“an overwhelming fire” from the walls of that place, which, how- 
ever, did not overwhelm them, for Blunt’s troop, riding up some 
steep ground in order to open fire, and thereby “conquering the 
impossible,” helped to overwhelm theenemy. At another point of 
the narrative a troop of horse artillery is said to jump a wall 
three feet high at full gallop. This story, which in the magazine 
article where it first appeared, written on the spur of the moment, 


* History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-8, Commencing from the Close of 
the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's “ History of the Sey War” By 
Colonel G. L. Malleson, C.S.1. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1879. 


passed well enough as a figure of speech, is here gravely repro- 
duced as of Colonel Malleson being “apparently 
quite unconscious that to perform such a feat would y be to 
“ conquer the impossible.” When our men made their way into the 
enclosure of the Secundra Bagh—a very gallant feat—the contest 
for the possession of the enclosure is said to have been “ bloody 
and desperate, the rebels fighting with all the energy of despair.” 
Bloody it certainly was, for all the Sepoys in the place were 
killed; but the contest, after the leading men of our troops had 
forced their way in, was quite the reverse of desperate; nor did 
the Sepoys on that occasion fight with the energy of despair, or 
indeed fight at ali. The best proof of this is that, although 
more than two thousand Sepoy corpses were counted in the en- 
closure, our loss, after the first rush, was extremely slight, which, 
if even a small number of the two thousand had fought decently, 
not to say desperately, it could not have been. In reality, the 
Sepoys, after the place was carried, allowed themselves to be shot 
or bayoneted like so many sheep. Ofthe capture of the Shah Nujif, 
later in the same day, of which Sir Colin Campbell in his despatch 
said, “It was an action almost unexampled in war,” Colonel Malleson, 
again following an anonymous magazine article, says, “ Never had 
there been a harder fought day.” The Commander-in-Chief’s 
description was quite accurate. The troops were brought u 
against a walled enclosure which the guns could not breach, 
from which they were exposed to a severe fire. Eventually, just as 
they were going to storm it through a gap discovered in the flank, 
the enemy abandoned the place, which was then occupied without 
the loss ofa man, The aflair is very clearly described in Sir Ho 
Grant's narrative, but Colonel Malleson’s account is utterly mis- 
leading, and equally so is the colouring he gives to the whole de- 
scription of Campbell's relief of Lucknow. There was sharp fight- 
ing, no doubt, but the total loss sustained by Campbell’s force in 
the whole operation of relieving Lucknow, extending over several 
days, amounted to only about seven hundred killed and wounded, 
out of a total force of nearly five thousand men, which 
was really very moderate. A body of troops of the same strength 
has often suffered more in asingle action. The first relief of 
Lucknow, by Outram, was a much harder-fought business, so was 
the assault of Delhi, to say nothing of the numerous actions which 
took place in front of that place. In truth the notable feature in 
the operation was not the hard fighting, but the way in which 
harder fighting was avoided by the judicious manner in which the 
movement was carried out. Of this Colonel Malleson seems to 
be quite unconscious. With him, indeed, every body of armed 
insurgents is an army, and every demonstration against it, 
bloodless or otherwise, is a “battle,” in which certain officers 
are made to exhibit splendid gallantry, or magnificent strategy, 
or every other great military quality. 

This sort of silly exaggeration is especially conspicuous in [the 
account of the minor operations which followed the relief of 
Lucknow. In describing the advance of Franks’s column towards 
Lucknow from the eastward, Colonel Malleson treats us to the 
account of* battle ” after “ battle ” in language which, if appropriate 
when describing an Albuera or an Assaye, is ridiculous when applied 
to trifling skirmishes or bloodless demonstrations, “ This corps,” of 
rebels, “eight thousand strong, had eight guns, a good position, 
and every incentive to make a sturdy resistance. . . .” “Could he,” 
the rebel commander, “ resist but for three hours, that support was 
assured to him. But the impetuous onslaught of the British and 
Nipalese was not to be withstood even for three hours. . . . After 
acontest, which did not cost the allies a single man, Chanda was occu- 
pied.” The italics are ours. As a matter of fact, there was no on- 
slaught and no contest. The enemy ran away as soon as our troops 
came in sight. Again, “ After a long day of manceuvring it came 
to this, that the army which was ready to fight a battle would 
gain Budhayan. The Nazim would do everything but that. 
Franks would do everything including that. The greater daring 
carried the day.” Page follows page of pompous twaddle of this 
sort. Three pages are devoted to describing the “battle” of Sul- 
tanpur against the same desperate enemy, and we are told how 
Franks, having “ detected the weak point in the position of the 
enemy, had resolved to profit by it,” and how, “ feigning a front 
attack, he moved obliquely to the left and seized the Allahabad 
road,” finully winning the “battle” with a loss of two killed and 
five wounded. Again, when a cavalry officer charges and disperses 
a body of the enemy’s rabble horsemen, the act is described as one 
of “ splendid daring,” as if for our cavalry to cross sabres with the 
enemy was Sa beyond what was to be expected from it. 
To employ Colonel Malleson’s own elegant language, “The cool 
and resolute courage with which he continued to fight inspired his 
men with the supreme resolution which caused the combat to termi- 
nate in the successful manner I have described.” “ Afterthis splendid 
achievement Franks pushed on,” and “ eventually joined Sir Colin, 
having beaten an enemy immensely superior” in numbers—this 
superior enemy absolutely declined to fight—“in four general 
actions, with the small loss of thirty-seven officers and men killed 
and wounded.” Rubbish of this sort is served up as military 
history. 

The account of Outram’s “defence” of the Alambagh is even 
worse. When the commander-in-chief returned to Cawn- 

rafter the relief of Lucknow, deferring the capture of the 
tter place until the Doab should be cleared of the rebels in his 
rear, Outram was left with between three and four thousand men, 
and plenty of guns, to hold the strong position of the Alambagh and 
protect the stores collected there. The rebel army in Lucknow, as 
was natural, wade a series of demonstrations against the position 
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which Outram beat off with ease, for his force would have been for the further reason that, while some officers are singled out for 
| constant eulogy, the names of others whose splendid services are 


, well known to the army, and have justly brought them to the 


strong enough to march through the country, much more to 
hold its own in a strong position against any number of rebels. Con- 
sidered as a part of the campaign, the proceedings at the Alambagh 
were therefore quite insignificant until the main army returned there. 
But Colonel Mallon devotes a great deal of verbose writing to 
describing these different harmless demonstrations, which are 
treated as if they had been actions of real importance. ‘“‘ Nothing 
further,” he says, “occurred,” after the first mild demonstration 
had been snuffed out, “ till the 12th of January. But on that 
day the rebels made a supreme effort for victory.” This supreme 
effort really consisted in showing a number of men in front of the 
position who could not screw up courage to attack it. The nature 
of the supreme effort may be judged by the fact that, although 
the assailants were put down at thirty thousand, Outram’s loss 
amounted to “ three wounded.” “ When the attack, prepared with 
so much foresight, and delivered with all the skill of which 
they were capable, failed, their spirits sank to zero.” It was 
not till some days afterwards that they made “a sudden 
and very formidable attack on a picket,” which formidable 
attack was dispersed as soon as a single native regiment came 
up in support. <A few days afterwards we have another of 
these ‘‘ determined attacks.” The enemy’s “ round shot and 
grape came in very thick,” and, “as soon as it was dark they 
pushed forward masses of infantry against the village.” One might 
suppose from this that another Friedland or Lylau was being 
fought, did not Colonel Malleson, all unconscious of the absurdity 
of his description, truthfully add, “‘ The British loss on this occasion 
amounted to one killed and seven wounded.” Still later, the enemy 
“determined to try one last grand assault—an assault better 
planned, on a larger scale, and more sustained than any of its 
predecessors.” This more sustained attack was beaten off at a 
cost of nine men wounded. But the tale of heroism is not yet 
complete. “ The last, the most desperate, and the best-fought 
attack wes made on February 25... . The despairing attack was 
made with all the pomp and circumstance of war.” Then follows 
a long description of the development of this despairing effort 
which might oon served for the Old Guard at Waterloo. “ It was 
now half-past two. The fighting for the day was apparently over, 
but the rebels were resolved to make one final effort. Strengthening 
their right with the troops who had fought in the morning, they made 
a desperate attack, about five o'clock, on the village forming the 
left front of the British position. Never had they fought with 
greater determination,” which may be fully admitted. ‘ All that 
night they continued their endeavours to take that village... . . 
Nor was it till dawn of the following day that they gave up the 
task as hopeless.” What really happened was that a half-disei- 
plined mob came out of Lucknow, and could not be got to come 
up to the scratch on any terms. All they could do was to keep 
up a desultory fire at a distance, and, as there were a good 
— people about the a a man here or there 
would get hit by a spent or bullet. But Outram and 
his troops never regarded these demonstrations as otherwise 
than perfectly insignificant, and the matter excited no sort of 
interest in the army generally, which had had too much real work 
to care about such child’s play. We are told, in connexion with 
these pottering skirmishes, how Olpherts’”—an artillery officer— 
“ yevelled in danger,’ and was always ubiquitous on these occa- 
sions ; and the courage and conduct of a great many other officers 
in the force are extolled in similar language. The character of 
General Olpherts as a soldier stands so high that even Colonel 
Malleson cannot do it harm. But truth compels us to remark that 
on the occasions in question there was little more opportunity for 
revelling in danger than there would be in galloping over Wool- 
wich Common. The writer sums up this wonderful account by 
sagely observing, “If there be any who might be inclined to make 
light of the service rendered by his successful defence, I would ask 
them to consider what the state of affairs would have been had 
Outram succumbed to the attacks made upon him on all sides.” 
What indeed! What would have — if all the British 
troops had taken ship for England? e one event was about 
as probable as the other. 

Equally ridiculous and inaccurate in the effect intended to be 
conveyed is the account of the so-called attack on the left of the 
British camp made on the 16th March, when the greater part of 
the defences of Lucknow had fallen into our hands and the rebels 
had had all their spirit taken out of them. This is called *‘ a more 
serious counterblow ” ; the rebels are said to have come down “ in 
considerable masses”; “the fire of the guns first checked the 
rebels and then drove them back; but the fact that the attack 
began at nine o'clock and ceased only at balf-past one will give 
some idea of its determined nature.” The real foundation for this 
is that a number of the rebels showed themselves in front of the 

ition for a part of the day, but at such a distance off that we 
ase not a single man on our side was touched. 

Such are a few specimens taken at random of this so-called 
History, which is, in truth, as to style and critical acumen, 
below the level of a school-girl’s essay. It is perhaps hardly 
worth while noticing the minor inaccuracies and faults of 
which the book is full, as eg. that the death of an officer in 
action is called his demise; that a troop of horse artillery is 
called a brigade; that the right bank of a river is as often as 
not called the left; that the force under Outram at the capture 
of Lucknow, which consisted of a very weak infantry division 
and a brigade of cavalry, is twice called “a strong corps d'armée.” 
The story as here told is, moreover, misleading and inaccurate, 
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front rank in it, are passed over in silence. But the former have 
most cause for complaint. They are no doubt as modest as they 
are brave; and they must blush on reading these pages to find 
how even bravery can almost be made ridiculous when slavered 
over with clumsy and inappropriate praise. A still worse injury 
might be done to the army whose deeds Colonel Malleson 
has attempted to record, if this book were to fall into the hands of 
a foreigner. The critical faculty is so completely absent from it, 
and the proportion of space given to insignificant matter is so dis- 
proportionately large, that a person ignorant of the real facts, after 
reading that large part of the book in which he would find the 
language of eulogy exhausted in descriptions of trumpery skir- 
mishes and bloodless demonstrations, might well be tempted to 
put it down in disgust, and to ask whether in fact a real Sepoy 
war ever took place, and whether the stubborn fighting he has 
been accustomed to hear of as a characteristic feature of that war 
is not a figment of English vanity and boasting. 


BAILEY’S SUCCESSION TO THE ENGLISH CROWN.* 


M* BAILEY does not state his motive in writiag a treatise 
4¥E on the succession to the English Crown. But we imagine 
that it must have been a desire to improve upon the time-hcnoured 
account of the descent of the Crown given in Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, an account which may be roughly, but not unfairly, 
summed up to this effect, that the Crown always descends regu- 
larly, except when it does not. Mr. Bailey has perchance been 
stung by the scoffs of a great modern historian, who, while 
charitably admitting that “the helpless way in which Blackstone 
himself wrote was perhaps pardonable in the dark times in which 
he lived,” protests in his characteristic style that “ it is really too 
bad when lawyer after lawyer, in successive editions, gives again 
to the world the astounding rubbish which in Blackstone’s day 
passed for early constitutional history.” We are not concerned to 
take up the cudgels on behalf either of Blackstone or of his 
editors, though of these last all are not open to the charge of utter 
ignorance of early constitutional history. For the present our 
business is to inquire how far Mr. Bailey rises above those 
“ lawyers’ ways of looking at things ” for which Mr. Freeman ex- 
presses such sovereign contempt. 

The weakest part of the book is at the beginning. It is true 
that the author ine shaken off the Blackstonian tendency to look 
upon the modern rules of hereditary succession as having existed 
from all time, and to treat every deviation from them as an excep- 
tional irregularity. He knows that, according to the principles of 
our primitive constitution, there was nothing i lar or extra- 
legal in Alfred or Eadred succeeding to the throne, to the exclu- 
sion of their infant nephews. There is no fault to be found with 
his account of the principle of succession in the House of Cerdic:— 

The succession was generally confined to the descendants of Cerdic, in the 
unbroken male line. It was, however, by no means hereditary in the 
modern sense. The great council of the nation chose from the royal family 
the member who appeared to it most fitted by age and character for a post 
which the free genius of the English considered a public trust and not a 
private possession. 

But when the author enters into the details of such early history, 
he shows but a superficial knowledge.  Edred’s infant children,” 
he says, “ were postponed to Edwy, son of Edmund.” This is of 
course possible ; but the research of Mr. Freeman has been unable 
to discover any trace of either wife or child of King Eadred. 
“ Edwy,” the author continues, “was that youthful victim* of St. 
Dunstan, whose hapless fate has been told by Sir Henry Taylor in 
his tragedy of Edwin the Fair.” Whether Eadwig was a victim 
of Dunstan is a doubtful and obscure question, which might as well 
have been let alone, inasmuch as his misadventures in love have no 
bearing on Mr. Bailey’s subject. What really concerns a consti- 
tutional historian is that the Mercians and Northumbrians re- 
volted against Eadwig, and set up their Under-King Eadgar as 
King in his own right. On this Mr. Bailey has nothing to say, 
merely observing that “he [Eadwig] was succeeded by his 
brother Edgar, the licentious favourite of the monkish party 
of the Church.” This is much as if a writer, running over 
the names of the French Kings, should find nothing more to 
say of Louis XIV. than that he was the licentious favourite 
of the Jesuits. Edgar’s glories, indeed, unlike those of Louis, 
were those, not of war, but of peace; but it is hard if a 
reign of unusual peace and prosperity, a reign in which the House 
of Cerdic reached the height of its power, is to be dismissed with 
nothing but a taunt levelled at the personal sins, real or mythical, 
of the wearer of the Crown. The succession of Edgar's sons is 
mentioned without any reference to the question which, according 
to Florence of Worcester, arose as to whether the elder or the 

ounger of the two half-brothers should be elected king. Yet the 
‘act that it was possible to set up the claims of the younger against 
the elder of two sons, both of them children, is, one would have 
thcught, sufficiently remarkable to attract the attention of a student 
of the laws of succession. Continuing his narrative, Mr. Bailey 
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tells us that Aithelred was “ succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 
Edmund Ironside.” Now Mr. Freeman has collected evidence 
which goes to show that Eadmund was chosen King over the head 
of his elder brother Zthelstan, who, as his signatures are set 
to charters, as he made a will, and as he is said to have 
fought on his brother's side against the Danes, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have laboured under any positive mental or physical inca- 

ity. This is just the sort of point which, though it may fairly 
oe over ina general history, one would expect to find noticed 
in a treatise such as the one before us. The temporary partition of 
England between two sons of Cnut—a fact which seems to be clearly 
deducible from the Peterborough Chronicle—is not noticed; yet 
it has its importance as being the last time that the kingdom was 
divided between two claimants. And the partition being un- 
noticed, some interesting points connected with it—the question 
whether an Imperial supremacy was reserved to either of the half- 
brothers, the subsequent deposition of Harthacnut, “ for that he 
was too long in Denmark,” and the reunion of the realm under 
Harold alone—are in like manner passed over. 

Though we admit that the author has got far in advance 
of the old legal notions, and that he unhesitatingly recognizes 
the nation’s right to set aside the line of Cerdic, and to 
confer the crown upon Harold, son of Godwine, still this pre- 
liminary sketch strikes us as weak and inadequate. Neither can 
we say much for the account of John’s reign, in which we come 
upon that impossible Shakspearian personage, “ the Dauphin Louis,” 
or for that of the accession of Henry III. It sounds very fine to 
say that, when “at last in 1216 the wretched monarch died,” 
“ England swept away both French and papal pretenders to her 
crown and restored it to John’s eldest son, Henry”; but, unfortu- 
nately, this statement, as far as the “papal pretender” is con- 
cerned, is by no means in accordance with facts. The loyalists 
who rallied round Henry could not afford to dispense with papal 
support ; and how completely the boy-King was made to accept 
the position of the Pope's vassal and ward may be read in the im- 

of Dr. Shirley and Professor Stubbs. It is enough to 
recall the facts that, at his coronation, the child Henry did homage 
to the Papal Legate Gualo, that Gualo’s seal was set along with that 
of the t to the reissue of the Great Charter, that Gualo’s 
successor Pandulf wrote in style to the Justiciar of England 
“ Placet nobis” that this and that shall be done, and that Po 
Honorius III. took upon himself to decide when Henry was to 
considered of competent age to govern. Moreover, when, in 1226, 
a grant of ecclesiastical revenues was demanded by the Pope, the 
English barons and bishops, instead of retorting in Shakspearian 
le. 
styl, That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions, 
‘were content to avail themselves of the unheroic plea that the 
annual tribute paid under the terms of John’s submission exempted 
d from further exactions. 
t is not till we arrive at the times when our history, as some 
_ one has said, becomes the domain of lawyers, that Mr. Bailey puts 
out his strength. From the accession of Edward I. onwards his 
book becomes of real value in its somewhat narrow line. Outside, 
indeed, of his special legal subjects, his knowledge does not seem 
to go deep. We see that he quotes Shakspeare for the speech of 
the Bishop of Carlisle against Richard’s deposition, instead of 
referring to the original authority, the Chronique de la Traison, 
This, being contempo naturally does not contain that 
poetical prophecy of the Wars of the Roses which Shakspeare 
was able to put into the Bishop's mouth. But Mr. Bailey 
has the clearness and precision of his profession; he follows up 
a subtle point of law with professional zeal and enjoyment; 
and he has given careful ae | to Parliament rolls, statutes, and 
similar documents. The result is a book which cannot fail to 
interest readers of a legal turn of mind, and which ought to prove 
of service to that class of brilliant writers who seem able to do 
everything except to state the substance of an Act of Parliament 
accurately. 
The gradual ascendency of the hereditary over the elective 
inciple—an ascendency which was doubtless much aided by the 
Tact that on the deaths of Henry II. and Edward I., and the 
deposition of Edward II., there was in each case an eldest son 
_ competent to succeed—is well traced. At the death of Edward III. 
the modern rule of succession was so far established that the crown 


. could be without difficulty transmitted toa grandson under age, 
Richard of Bordeaux. Then followed the deposition of Richard, 


and with it that break in the order of succession which 
eventually gave rise to the Wars of the Roses. The terms in 
which the triumphant Henry of Lancaster “ challenged ” the realm 
and crown of land are so well known and have been so often 
discussed that we need not follow Mr. Bailey in his examination 
of them, except to say that we think he is inclined to see in 
Henry's claim “ by right line of the blood” too decided an allusion to 
the forged pedigree which made his ancestor Edmund Crouchback 
the elder brother of Edward I. Henry’s claim was worded with 
a masterly vagueness which allowed of various interpretations ; 
and it is possible that he meant to base it on the theory 
that succession through females was foreign to the customs of 
hp ogre principle which, if admitted, would at once dispose 
of the rights of the line of Mortimer. In his own reign, Henry 
at one time entailed the succession in the male line—a point upon 
which Mr. Bailey has much to — Into the early history of the 
inheritor of the Mortimer claim, Ri Plantagenet, the autho 


enters with much particularity, carefully ¥") 


| peculiar position as son of the attainted Earl of Cambridge, and 
nephew and heir of the Duke of York and of the Earl of March. 
Here we are plunged into a host of subtleties touching forfeiture 
at common law, estates in fee simple and in tail, and so forth, 
The main point is that Richard came in for such vast possessions 
from his two uncles that he could well afford to be indifferent to 
his previous losses by his father’s attainder. If Mr. Bailey is 
right, the stain attaching to a traitor’s son never was formally 
removed from Richard Plantagenet during his lifetime. It has 
been said that he was “ restored in blood” in Henry VI.’s reign; 
but Mr. Bailey declares that he has been unable to find any record 
of such restitution, and adds that “the fact that no mention 
, is made of any such proceeding in the Act passed in the first 
| year of Edward IV.’s reign, to reverse the Earl of Cambridge’s 
_attainder, seems to me to be conclusive that none such ever 
| existed.” We may remember how in the play of Henry VI. 
Richard Plantagenet writhes under the taunt that, as the son 
of a traitor, he can claim no higher rank than that of yeoman. 
| But it would seem that in fact it was only for some years of 
his childhood that he could have been thus stigmatized. He 
is styled Duke of York as early as the first year of Henry VI, 
when he would be about eleven or twelve years old; and Mr. 
Bailey is inclined to think that he had been recognized by that 
title as soon as his uncle died. As Duke of York and Earl 
of March he may have thought it unnecessary to stir the ques- 
tion of restoration in blood; especially as, although there was 
a prevailing notion that attainder would bar the succession to the 
Crown as it would to a private estate, his claims to the throne, being 
derived from his mother, would not be affected by his father’s 
treason. Turning from York to Lancaster, Mr. Bailey then 
examines Henry of Richmond's claims to the crown. These afford 
him two nice points of inquiry; first, the question, never yet, as 
it would seem, clearly decided, as to the rights of the half-blood. 
Edward VI., at any rate, had no doubt on the subject when he 
so calmly excluded his sisters from the succession. They are 
“unto us but of the half-blood.” Next, there is the question as 
to the legitimation of the House of Beaufort, which was decided, 
not by legal argument, but by the battle of Bosworth. Mr. Bailey 
admits, apparently with regret, that “it is not worth while at the 
present day to argue the point”; though, if it were, he is clearly 
prepared to hold a brief for the Beauforts. 
he reigns of the Tudors afford a plentiful supply of executions 
of pretenders, or those who might one day be such, and of settle- 
ments and re-settlements of the succession. We quote the author's 
comment on the execution of the Duke of Buckingham. It will 
be seen that he has no sentimental weakness for pretenders :— 


Ihave dwelt thus at length on the trial of the Duke of Buckingham, 
whom I believe to have been morally if not technically a traitor, because 
it was the first trial for pretension to the crown which occurred in Henry 
VIII.’s reign, and because modern sentimentality, engendered by the 
security which the vigorous action of our forefathers of the kings, lords, 
and commons of England has given to us their descendants, loves to indulge 
itself by investing every self-seeking traitor who in Henry VIII.’s days 
was ready to plunge England into civil war for his selfish aims on the 
crown, With the respect due to such “ traitors ” as More and Fisher. I avow 
my own conviction that, in Henry VIII.’s reign, the doubts as to the rights 
of succession to the throne which had prevailed since the deposition of 
Richard II. had produced in the minds of almost every great peer who 
shared the royal blood the notion that the crown was a thing to be dashed 
at on any favourable occasion by any eminent member of the royal family. 


We are thus prepared to find no great pity expended upon an- 
other victim the safety of the Tudor 
of Surrey, who paid so dearly for making an alteration in his coat 
ofarms. “The question as to the arms,” the author truly says, 
“is very intricate.” Indeed it takes him about eight pages to 
explain it; and one needs to be something of a herald to grasp 
the technical details as to the arms which Surrey was entitled to 
bear, the arms which he would have borne if Garter King at 
Arms had not inhibited him, and the still more elaborate coat 
which he seems finally to have assumed without asking anybody’s 
leave. The main points for which Mr. Bailey contends are that 
Surrey was indeed entitled to impale the arms which the heralds 
had attributed to Edward the Confessor, but not, as he did, to 
quarter them, and to extend a label of three points over them; 
that, whereas impalement had no particular significance, quartering 
implied heirship; and that the coat which Surrey assumed, and 
which cost him his head, conveyed a distinct assertion of his being 
“heir apparent of a descendant of a prince of the house of 
Cerdic.” Granting that Surrey made an unwarrantable alteration 
in his arms, it would be absurd to suppose that he did it in inno- 
cence. He would not, in such ticklish times, and under such a 

rince as Henry, have altered his coat simply on esthetic grounds. 

e might as well suppose that Monmouth meant nothing when 
he had the baton sinister taken off the royal arms on his coach. 
Monmouth’s change was, however, an intelligible assertion—so 
far as heraldry can be said to be intelligible—of intelligible _ 
tensions. What strikes one in Surrey’s case is the amazing folly 
of playing pranks, which none but the initiated would under- 
stand, with quarterings and labels, simply in order to insinuate 
some vague claims which were not of a nature to impress the 

pular mind. What advantage, at all commensurate with the risk 
% ran, he could expect to derive from thus revealing his intentions 
in hieroglyphics, it is not easy to see. 

Another question upon which Mr. Bailey has bestowed infinite 
pains is whether Henry VIII.’s will was signed by his own hand 
or stamped by his order. From actual inspection of the will 
in the Public Records Office, the author is inclined to think that 
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the signatures are written, and not stamped. 

ossible that they were forged with the privity of the Earl of 
Hertford, from whose custody the will was produced; but Mr. 
Bailey does not believe “ Hertford to have been either daring or 
wicked enough to have done such an act.” Here we cannot do 
more than call attention to the author’s arguments upon this 
curious question. Nor can we enter into consideration of the 
various points arising in the Stuart and Hanoverian periods. At 
the present moment, it will ee interest many readers to be 
reminded that the new head of the Bonaparte dynasty, Prince 
Napoleon, is, through his mother Catharine of Wiirtemberg, a 
descendant of the Electress Sophia of Hanover. The book is well 
supplied with genealogical tables, among which this pedigree 
may be found, together with others which have a more direct 
bearing upon English history. If Mr. Bailey had also given 
references to his authorities, the value of his work would have 
been greatly increased. Of its general character the reader will 
have derived sufficient idea from what has been already said. Its 
merits must be looked for in the details. Asa whole, it is far 
from perfect; but the pains and research which the author has 
spent upon particular points, and his skill in unravelling a legal 
tangle, make up for its shortcomings. If not a book which we can 
unreservedly praise,it isone well worth reading, and likely to be of 
use in its own line. 


It is, of course, 


AUSTRALIAN DICTIONARY OF DATES.* 


We. can easily believe the compiler of this work when he 
tells us that he has devoted to it more than six years’ con- 
tinuous labour. He has certainly contrived to get into one volume, 
and that a volume of no vast size, an amazing number of facts. 
We wish that we could congratulate him as much on his judgment 
as on hisindustry. For no small part of his labours he deserves great 
praise, for much of the information that he has thus brought toge- 
ther is both useful and interesting. But far too muck of his time 
has been given to the gathering together of materials which are 
utterly worthless. His work, as we are told on the title-page, is 
printed by authority of the Government of New South Wales. It 
is surprising that the Government of any country should go te the 
trouble and the expense of gathering together and printing many 
of the facts which we find in these pages. Yet we ought to 
remember the extraordinary returns which are from time to time 
printed in this country by authority of Parliament. Nevertheless 
even the present House of Commons would not go quite so far as 
to include in a Blue-Book much that is given us in this volume. 
It would stop short of the full tables of cricket-matches, ericket 
incidents, races, rifle-matehes, and distinguished marriages. Mr. 
Heaton, the compiler, says that “it has been sought to embody in 
a lasting form a digested summary of every branch of Australian 
history, brought down to the eve of publication.” We may remark 
in passing on the somewhat curious mixture of metaphors that we 
have in these few words. We have the summary of a branch that 
has been first digested, then embodied in a lasting form, and finally 
brought down to the eve of publication. But that which is to last, 
we would remind Mr. Heaton, must not be weighed down with avast 
number of petty details which scarcely deserved, even when they 
were fresh, to fill a corner in the Australian provincial papers. 
Events which might perhaps have been admitted into the columns 
of the Burrangong Argus or the Darling Downs Gazette should 
certainly be left to repose in those highly respectable papers. 
Neither the world in general nor future ages can care to know that 
King Cole, one of the aboriginal cricketers, died of inflammation 
of the lungs, July 30, 1868; and that on June 6 in the same year 
asum of eight guineas was collected on the cricket-ground at 
Brighton and presented to Mullagh to mark the appreciation of the 
all-round play he exhibited. Nevertheless that part of Mr. 
Heaton’s volume which is called the Australian Dictionary of 
Dates and Men of the Time is full of matter of not much greater 
importance than such facts as these. Thus we read :— 

Bavaria, King of. Instruments for Astronomical Observations presented 
by him to Victoria. 

Bedford, Rev. William (C.E.), second chaplain of Hobart Town (called 
“the fighting chaplain”), arrived 1823. 

Blaxland, John. A piece of plate was subscribed for the Hon. John 
Blaxland, as a a eet of respect for his independence in the Legislative | 
Council; but, Mr. Blaxland dying, it was presented, with a suitable ad- | 
dress, to his sons, January g, 1846. 

The alphabetic arrangement of this so-called Dictionary some- 
times has a strange etlect. Thus the account of the arrival in 
Australia of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe is separated only by 
“ Lunatic Asylums” from “ Lunatics in Australia.” Sometimes 
we might object to the title of an article. Thus, under the head- 
ing “ Horses, Endurance of,” we are told how “a gentleman” 
named Mossman, of Sydney, undertook for a wager to ride his 
horse 140 miles, over rough country, in 24 hours. The journey 
was performed in 20 hours, but the horse died afterwards. Mr. 
Heaton would surely have done better had he in this case taken 
some such heading as the following :—Mossman, of Sydney, an 
Inhuman Monster ; or, Cruelty, Shocking Instance of ; or, Sydney, 
Brutal Citizen of. As it at present stands embodied in this | 
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lasting form, Mr. Mossman figures almost as a hero. It is twenty- 
six years since he thus murdered his horse, but possibly he may 
still be living. He will in that case read with great complacenc 
this record of the feat of his earlier days thus handed down to 
time at the expense and by the authority of a too partial Govern- 
ment. 

Happily there is, as we have already said, another side to Mr. 
Heaton’s labours. He certainly has succeeded in bringing together 
into comparatively small compass a great mass of interesting in- 
formation. The first part of his work is given to brief accounts 
cf Men of the Time. These, we imagine, will be read with far 
greater pleasure in Australia than in England. Such a biographical 
memoir as the following, for instance, though doubtless interesting 
to the hotel-keeper whose life is thus given, and perhapseven to the 
town of Sydney in general, scarcely attracts those who, like our- 
selves, live north of the line:— 


Harwood, Henry Richard, born in London October 19, 1830, was brought 
up to his father’s business of builder and contractor, He arrived in el- 
bourne in 1852, and followed his calling ; but having a passion for the 
stage in 1855 made his first a in Sydney, and was afterwards a 
successful actor in comedy. In 1867 he became manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Melbourne. He retired from this post in 1877 for a more lucrative 
business in Sydney, as host of the Oxford Hotel. 


We are surprised, when the account of such a man is given, to 
find Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who may be justly regarded 
as the founder of South Australia, passed over in silence. In the 
description of Norfolk Island, moreover, no mention is made of the 
beneficent labours of Captain Maconochie. It is to the second 
part of the volume that the English reader will soon tura, There 


in many a page he will find reason for a just feeling of pride as he 


traces the wonderful progress that has been made by these 
colonies of ours. What could be more unpromising than the first 
settlement of New South Wales? Less than a hundred years ago 
that almost unknown land was colonized by a fleet carrying 10 
civil officers, 267 marines, including their wives and children, 81 
other free persons, and 696 convicts. For years the name of 
Botany Bay was scarcely more respectable than that of Newgate 
and Tyburn. Before transportation ceased in 1839, more than 
59,000 convicts had been landed in that colony alone. The mother- 
country had certainly for years done all she could to give her off- 
spring the worst imaginable start in life. We may be all the 
more proud of the qualities of our race, which out of so un- 
promising a beginning has brought so great a result. So late 
as the year 1321 there were nineteen executions in Sydney 
after one criminal sessions. The convicts, however, if only they 
behaved wel!, were an object of envy to the soldiers who guarded 
them. In the year 1825, under the harsh government of Sir 
Ralph Darling, two soldiers—one of them “a well-behaved man who 
had saved money—saw men who had arrived as convicts settled on 
snug farms, established in good shops, or become even wealthy 
merchants and stock-owners.” Not unreasonably they thought that 
the way to happiness lay through crime and a gaol. Accordingly 
they committed a felony in the light of day. They got what they 
wanted, their sentence of transportation; but the Governor dis- 
covered their motive. To defeat their aim he sentenced them to 
work in chains on the roads for the full term of their sentence, 
after which they were to return to service in the ranks, Iron- 
spiked collars and heavy chains, made expressly for them, were 
riveted on their neck and legs. These instruments of torture are, 
we are told, in the Colonial Secretary's Office at Sydney. One 
man died in a few days. The other went mad. It is little more 
than fifty years since such things as these happened in a town 
where now there is a peaceful population of 200,000, Sydney 
can boast of its University, its Cathedral, its six Parks, its Botanic 
Gardens, its hospitals, and its free library containing 37,000 
volumes. It is the capital of a colony the population of which 
amounts to 693,000. In this colony there are nearly 1,700 schools, 
70 schools of art, 782 post-offices, 643 miles of railway already 
open, while more than 200 are in course of construction, and 6,000 
miles of telegraph lines. It has a merchant fleet of 475 sailing 
vessels and 228 steamers. It can boast of about 120 aewspapers. 
In Sydney alone 20 are published. The value of its exports and 
imports in the year 1877 was not much short of 28,000,000/. In 
1788 the whole of the herd of the colony—it consisted of but five 
cows and two bulls—escaped into the bush through the negligence 


_ of aconvict, and were lost. Two years ago the horned cattle were 


more than 2,700,000 in number. During the same period the 
horses have increased from seven to 328,000, while for every single 
sheep that there was in the whole of Australia ninety-one years 
ago there are more than 2,000,000 now. The total number 
amounts to nearly 58,000,000, 

In New South Wales more than 23,000,000 acres have been sald 
or granted to settlers. The price that has been received amounts 
to nearly 20,000,000. It must be allowed that at one time the 
grants of land were somewhat extravagant. Thus we read, under 
the heading “Marriage, Endowment on,” “The practice of 
bestowing two square miles of the public lands on each native- 
born young lady on the occasion of her marriage, established in 
the settlement of New South Wales, January 1829.” We may 
notice, by the way, that the same Legislature which has so liberally 
endowed daughters has abolished the law of primogeniture. In 
spite of the favour thus extended to the fair sex, the females are 
still in numbers greatly below the males. In New South Wales 
there are about five males to every four females. In Queensland 
the disproportion is even worse; for there they are about three to 
two, death-rate in the Australian and Australasian i 
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generally would seem to be extraordinarily low, but then we must 
remember that a great part of the population still consists of 
settlers who have lately emigrated in the full vigour of life. The 
death-rate for Australia is 16°59, while that for England, accord- 
ing to the tables Mr. Heaton gives, is 22°3. In fact, there would 


seem to be no country in Europe where the death-rate is equally | 


low. The population, of course, is even now very widely scattered. 
Tn Victoria, which is the most thickly settled part of Australia, 
there are not ten inhabitants to the square mile, whereas in Eng- 
land and Wales there are no less than four hundred and twenty- 
one. The rainfall is far more variable than even in the British 
Isles. The least recorded rainfall in New South Wales was in 
1849, when less than twenty-two inches fell. The greatest was 
in 1860, when there was more than eighty-two inches. In South 


Australia, where there is a much drier climate, there is not room | 
for the same difference. There the greatest rainfall only amounted | 


to thirty-one inches, while the least was as small as thirteen 
inches. It is remarkable that the year which was the driest in 
New South Wales was the wettest in the neighbouring colony of 
Victoria. 

Among the minor matters which have caught our eye as we 
turned over the pages of this volume, we are glad to notice 
so general an absence of those pretentious and ill-compounded 
names which excite our laughter as we examine a map of 
the United States. In Australia and Austraiasia there are no 
Athens, Troys, nor places ending in “ polis” or “ ville.” To a great 
extent the native name has been retained. New Zealand has, to 
be sure, its Mount Ida Chronicle ; but this is an exception. Among 
the newspapers we find the Wagga Wagya Express, the Waranga 
Chronicle, the Ulladula and Milton Times, the Lake Wakatiw 
Mail, and the Inangahua Herald, There is the Southern Cross, 
the Border Post, the Border Watch, and the Riverine Grazier. 
South Australia has two German newspapers, the Siid-Australische 
Zeitung and the Deutsche Zeitung. The religious sects have, of 
course, their organs. Thus we find among others the Catholiv 
Times, the Presbyterian, the Protestant Standard, the Church of 
England Messenger, the Australian Israelite, the Orangeman, and 


the Wesleyan Chronicle, Melbourne can boast also of its Collegian. | 


In the whole of Australia and Australasia there are published not 


very far short of four hundred journals of one kind or another. . 


Even Honolulu has its Zimes and its Commercial Advertiser. 
Had we space at our command, we should have liked to touch 
on many other matters which are of no small interest to us who 


have remained behind in the steady-going old country. ‘Those of | 


our readers, however, who take an interest—and what Englishman 
does not ?—in the rapid and vast progress of our great settlements 
on the other side of the globe will find much to interest them, in 
spite of its many faults, in this Australian Dictionary of Dates. 


LOFTIE’S RIDE IN EGYPT.* 


V R. LOFTIE has established a claim to our gratitude; he has 
AVE spent several winters in Egypt, has seen much of the country, 
and made a study of its monuments, and yet be has neither em- 
bodied his experiences in a Nile novel, nor published a diary of 
life ina Dahabeeah. He has not even promulgated a new theory 
of the Exodus, or discovered a mystical meaning in the Great 
Pyramid. With two companions he rode on donkey-back from 
Sioot to Luxor, and the present work contains an interesting ac- 


count of the journey. edo not arrive at the beginning of the | 


expedition until half-way through the book, the earlier part of 


which describes the voyage from England, first impressions of the | 


East, and the present condition of the fellaheen, while there are 
two or three interesting chapters on Egyptian art, and one on 
education. The description of life on board a mail steamer is bright 
and amusing, and the results of an attempt to get from Messina to 
Naples in an Italian vessel are calculated to reassure any anxicus 
Briton who may have been alarmed by the late additions to King 
Humbert’s navy. Apparently there is nothing to fear from Italian 
seamanship, except inadead calm. Arriving in Egypt, we have 


a vivid picture of the scenery of the Delta, and the life of its | 


inhabitants, together with some remarks, not very complimen- 
tary, on their rulers. Particularly happy is the comparison of 
Ismail and Sadyk to “two polypes, of which one reads that they 
found a worm, and commencing at either end, swallowed and 
swallowed until they met; then the larger polype swallowed the 
smaller.” 

The ride which gives its title to the book was undertaken by 


three friends who represented England, Scotland, and Ireland ; we | 


are not directly told which is the author, but perhaps the following 
sentence may gives a hint as to his nationality :—“ Certainly the 


adult Arabs, those at least who survive infancy, are very fine-look- 


ing men.” The impetuous nature of the “ Collector,” and the de- 
termined cheerfulness of the Scot, are very well described; but 
Mr. Loftie’s supreme effort at analysis of character is reserved for 
the donkeys ; the account of “ William Rufus,” the red animal on 
which the antiquary rode, is specially amusing :— 

He was argumentative, and brayed at the slightest provocation, especiall 
if he heard the sound of another bray, be it ever so distant; or, above all, 


* A Ride in Egypt from Sioot to Luxor in 1879; with Notes on the Pre- 
sent State and Ancient History of the Nile Valley, and Some Account of 
the Various Ways of Making the Voyage Out and Home. By W. J. Loftie. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1870 


if a young donkey foal gambolled across the path. At the sight of youth 
William was ever most deeply moved ; so much so, indeed, that he would 
| superadd a second bray to the tail of the first, and spin out his ‘third and 
| lastly’ with an indefinite series of deep-drawn sighs. He was, moreover, 
| very combative, and when there was any disturbance in the equilibrium of 
the tent-pole, we recognized the presence of William among the pegs. . . . 
He had also another bad feature in his total want of moral principles, and 
| would help himself to his neighbour’s birseen, or tread down the poor man’s 
| growing corn, or endeavour to plunge his nose into the soup-tureen, or to 
steal a carrot, without any sign of compunction. 
There was, it seems, one very redeeming feature in his character ; 
when his rider was holding forth at some length on questions of 
transliteration or archeology, he * took advantage of the absence 
of mind incidental to such studies, and carried the lecturer far 
ahead of his audience.” Perhaps the most amusing chapter in this 
part of the book is the one which describes the journey to Soohag. 
‘The travellers were benighted on the road, but still struggled on, 
looking forward to a certain Greek café which was said to exist in 
the town; the prospect of rest and refreshment in this café con- 
soled them for all the mischances of the night, bruised bones, stray- 
_ing donkeys, and deceiving guides; for the awful climax we must 
reler the reader to Mr. Loftie. The elaborate process of bargaining 
| for “ anticas"—or “ anteekas,” as Mr. Loftie prefers to spell the 
| word—is well described ; so, too, is the arbitrary manner in which 
' the inevitable local governor, in shabby European costume and 
| shepherd’s plaid shawl, tried to hasten the settlement of negotia- 
tions. A startling incident occurred while the party were 
encamped at Luxor, which we give in Mr, Loftie’s words :— 
While we were sitting at table, the door open for coolness, though the 
| night was intensely dark, one of us saw what appeared to be two bull’s 
| eyes turned on him from without. Immediately the tent shook, the tent- 
pole seemed to hop up and down on the ground, and the earth beneath us 
quaked as if a volcano was about to open in Said’s palm garden. “ Gamoos ! 
gamoos !”’ shouted Hassan from the exterior, and immediately the mystery 
was solved, A butfalou had been attracted by the light to look in at our 
door. The sight of three men with knives in their hands, gnashing their 
teeth, was too much for his nerves, and, forgetting the tent ropes, he 
scampered off. 

The mention of Egyptian art will suggest to the minds of most 
people a caricature of a human being, placed ina constrained position 
in front of a music-stand ; in his right hand he holds some mysterious 
weapon, while the left arm, twisted round behind him in defiance of 
anatomy, supports a weight which no man in these degenerate 
days could lift from the ground. Such figures as these belong to 
a comparatively late period of Egyptian history, and ditfer as 
widely as possible from the specimens of the early empire 
which are to be seen in the Museum at Boolak. It is 
to the art and history of this earlier period that Mr. Loftie 
pays most attention; from the absence of warlike scenes and 
emblems in the wall-paintings and hieroglyphic signs of those 
times, he argues that there was probably a long period of peace, 
during whici industry and art developed themselves undisturbed. 
The conjecture seems plausible enough; at any rate it is certain 
that there is a grace and freedom in the sculptures from the third 
to the sixth dynasty which offers a striking contrast to the con- 
ventional style adopted at a later and possibly more troubled 
| period. “In short, the further back you go, the better the style.” 
{t is to be regretted that the want of specimens of the early art at 
the British Museum will prevent the reader from judging for him- 
self in the matter ; but Mr. Loftie supplies the deficiency as far 
| as possible by illustrations of some of the best examples at Boolak, 
| the statues of Ra-hotep and Nefert, and the fresco of the pasturiny 
geese. Mr. Loftie makes no attempt to settle the vexed question 
of the chronology of the early empire ; in fact, he tells us that all 
_ chronology is mere guesswork before the twellth dynasty; but he 
| is content to follow M. Mariette in provisionally accepting the 


| authority of Manetho. In the chapter on the Pyramids and the 
| Sphinx, we find an ingenious and apparently new explanation of 
' the statement of Herodotus that the hieroglyphs on the Pyramid 
| of Cheops give the sum expended in supplying the workmen with 
| onions and garlic. It is here suggested that the King’s titles as 
| lord of Upper and Lower Egypt were engraved with the lotus and 
_ papyrus, which Herodotus may have mistaken for humbler 
| vegetables, 
There is an amusing account of the way in which English 
| tourists generally see the Pyramids, and some ridicule of the 
| “ Time-passage theory ”; perhaps this was scarcely necessary, for 
most people are by this time agreed in classing such theories 
with the dreams of the spelling reformers, and of the gentleman 
who wrote a book on the mysterious efficacy of the number 3. 
Mr. Loftie, we observe, has some reforms to make in the spelling 
of Egyptian names. He rebels against the French system 
which has been generally adopted, aud substitutes English forms. 
If every nation is to adopt a method of its own in this matter, the 
result will be some approximation to uniformity in pronouncing 
the names, which, so far as it goes, is an advantage; but surely 
uniformity in spelling is still more desirable in a subject on which 
intercourse between different nations goes on chietly in writing. 
| To find the name of the king who built the Great Pyramid written 
| Khufu, Choufou, or Shoofoo, according to the nationality of the 
writer, is an additional difficulty in the way of students. No 
' doubt the various authorities fully recognize this difficulty ; and 
| now, while the study of Egyptology is still in its infancy, is the 
tine to remove it, either by mutual concessions or by detinitively 
adopting one system, Mr. Loftie is apparently indifferent as to 
the spelling of modern words, for we fiud the name Gizeh written 
in three cifferent ways in various parts of the book. 
| To many readers those parts of the book will prove most 
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interesting which deal with the condition of the fellaheen and of 
the subject race generally. On this branch of the subject Mr. 
Loftie is peculiarly qualified to speak. Travelling, as he and his 
companions did, by land, he could judge of the real state of those 

of the country which lie away from the river, and therefore 
are not seen by the oes ene on board a steamer or daha- 
beeah ; while his previous knowledge of the country would guard 
him against an exaggerated idea of the distress, such as might be 
formed by strangers judging from the number of beggars. “ Tears,” 
says Job Trotter, “ are not the only proofs of distress, nor the best 
ones; but these things,” pointing to his shrunken limbs, “are not 
so easily counterfeited.” The party had practical proof enough of 
the melancholy results of the famine. Thanks to the action of 
English visitors to Egypt last winter, whose letters to various 
journals Mr. Loftie gives in an appendix, the reality of the 
distress which existed has been generally acknowledged by the 
press and the public in this country; but there is still too 
much disposition to regard it as an unfortunate occurrence, 
brought about by natural causes, against which no foresight 
could have provided. The evidence of Mr. Loftie and others 
whose Seoidlien of the country, the language, and the people 
entitles them to speak with authority, shows conclusively that 
this is not the case; it may be regarded as a proved fact that the 
famine was created by over-taxation, and aggravated by the 
culpable neglect of the Khedive’s Government, which, in spite of 
all warnings, took no steps to relieve the distress until it was too 
late. We must hope for a better rule under the new order of 
things; but we must also remember, as Mr. Loftie says in the pre- 
face, “ that Tewfik isa Turk, and his father’s son.” Another 
remark in the J aes 9g may Lage cause wonder in some minds :— 
“An Anglo-French alliance, where an unselfish and benevolent 
policy towards an oppressed people is what most of us desire to see, 
must end in failure.” The a: aera of this statement may be 
found in one or two passages in the body of the book, referring to 
the unscrupulous way in which some French officials treat the 
natives. It may appear ungenerous and illogical to argue from a few 
individuals to the whole nation; bnt it is the way in which the 
Arabs, at any rate, reason; and it is impossible to tall to the 
Bedaween at the Pyramids without hearing instances of cruelty 
and injustice. With these exceptions Mr. Loftie generally avoids 
political questions, and confines himself to recording what he saw 
and heard. Many people who have never been in Egypt are of 
opinion that the Arabs are scarcely deserving of our sympathy, far 
less of our active intervention, on the ground that they are a 
worthless race, incapable of improvement. This argument cannot 
be better answered than by quoting what Mr. Loftie has to say on 
the subject :— 

It cannot be from any inherent defect in the mental constitution of the 
people of Egypt that they are unable to amass wealth, or to excel in manual 
industry, or to improve in their system of agriculture. On the contrary, 
it is easy to see that at a period not very remote, their forefathers raised 
beautiful houses, adorned with cunningly carved woodwork, carpeted with 
needlework in divers colours, and built with an idea of permanence so 
wanting in all the Egyp'ian houses of to-day. It is easy to see that not 
long ago, even under such rulers as the Mamelukes, there was a public 
spirit, an enterprise, an independence, now wholly gone. 

The numerous illustrations of scenery, architecture, and figures 
are executed in an unambitious style, but convey as good an idea 
of the “ paradise of pure colour” as can given in mere black 
and wkite. The most important have already been referred to; of 
the remainder perhaps the best are the Mosque of Sultan Iassan, 
the Sphinx, and the view of Dashoor ; while the headings of some 
of the chapters give, by means of a very few lines, representations 
of Nile scenery which will serve at least to remind and to suggest. 
A full table of contents and a good index will be of great assist- 
ance to readers of this eminently readable volume. 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN.* 


sing most obvious reflection that will occur to a person casually 
. taking up a work bearing the title of The Hundred Greatest 
Men of History will probably be “ Who is to decide as to what 
Tsons are or are not worthy of a place in such a list?” This 
jo been foreseen by the undertakers of the publication before us. 
“Upon Homer, Dante, Shakspeare,” they say in their prospectus of 
the work, “all are agreed, and this is true to the extent of about 
twenty or thirty names; beyond this, division begins. The method 
hit upon has been this—to visit in person the chief living scholars 
and men of letters in France, land, Germany, and Awerica, 
and to obtain from each his views, to combine the results received, 
and thus obtain a majority.” It would of course have been impos- 
sible to find a list which would content everybody, and probably 
the plan adopted is as good a one as could have been found. The 
first volume, under the general heading of “Poetry,” includes 
poets, dramatists, and novelists, and the list of names that it con- 
tains is as follows:—Homer, Pindar, Aschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Menander, Lucretius, Virgil, Dante, 
is, Cervantes, Shakspeare, Milton, Moliére, Goethe, Scott. 

To this first volume is pretixed a “ General Introduction to the 
Work” by Mr. Emerson, and a special introduction to the par- 
ticular volume by Mr. Matthew Arnold. Mr. Emerson’s introduc- 


* Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History reproduced from 
Fine and Rare Steel Engravings, Vol. 1. Poetry. Vol. lf. Art. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


tion is characteristic and curious. “The Spanish historians 
tell us,” he writes, “that it was not any of the wild and 
unknown animals or fruits, or even the silver and gold of the 
‘new world, but the wild man, that concentrated the curiosity 
of the contemporaries of Columbus.” How proud “the wild 
man” would have felt could he have foreseen that he would 
become the text of such swelling alliteration! ‘And we all 
of us remember,” Mr, Emerson ‘goes on—meaning, presumably, 
that he remembers, and that therefore every one else ought to re- 
member—“ in the charming account of the prince of the Pelew 
islands, brought in the last century into England, that what most 
of all the splendid shows of London fastened his eye with mystery 
of joy was the mirror in which he saw himself.” It is not at first 
obvious what this has to do with the One Hundred Greatest Men of 
History. Nor does the rest of the opening paragraph make the con- 
nexion much more evident :— 

In like manner it is not the monster, it is not the remote and unknown, 

which can ever powerfully work on the human mind ; the way to touch all 
the springs of wonder in us is to put before our eyes as thought that which 
we are feeling and doing. Thethings that we do we think not. What I am I 
cannot describe, any more than I can see my eyes. The moment another 
describes to me that man I am—pictures to me in words that which I was 
feeling and doing—I am struck with surprise. I am sensible of a keen 
delight. I be, (sic) and I see my being at the same time. The soul 
glancing from itself to the picture with lively pleasure. Behold what was 
in me, out of me! Behold the subjective now objective. Behold the 
spirit embodied. 
Among other wondrous things collected in two folio pages and a 
half of large print Mr. Emerson informs us further that “ every idea 
from the moment of its emergence begins to gather material forces 
—after alittle while makes itself known. It works first on thoughts, 
then on things; makes feet, and afterwards shoes; first hands, 
then gloves; makes men, and so the age and its material soon 
after. The history of the world is nothing but a procession of 
clothed ideas.” Later on we learn that “the Universal Man is now 
coming to be a real being in the individual mind, as once the 
Devil was,” and the writer brings his bewildering verbiage to an 
eud by saying :— 

To our insight old sages live again. The old revolutions find correspond- 
ence in the experiences of the mind. Wonderful spiritual natures like 
princedoms and potentates stand bending around us. Each one of the 
century represents a department of life and thought. 


It is not unpleasing to turn from the affected garrulity of 
Mr. Emerson’s “ General Introduction” to Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
“ Introduction to Vol. I.,” which opens with a kind of glorifica- 
tion of the “ patter” delivered by a showman exhibiting a 
panorama :— 

The men who are the flower and glory of our race are to pass here before 
us, the highest manifestations, whether on this line or on that, of the force 
which stirs in every one of us—the chief poets, artists, religious founders, 

hilosophers, historians, scholars, orators, warriors, statesmen, voyagers, 
eaders in mechanical invention and industry who have appeared amongst 
mankind. And the poets are to pass first. hy? Because of the various 
modes of manifestation through which the human spirit pours its force, 
theirs is the most adequate and happy. 


On this theme Mr. Matthew Arnold discourses smoothly and in- 
telligibly, wherein he has the advantage of Mr. Emerson, and ends 
an essay which is not without eloquence by saying that “the 
future of poetry is immense, because in conscious poetry, where it 
is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find 
an ever surer and surer stay.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Emerson’s assertion that “ to 
our insight old sages live again” is not better borne out b 
the letter-press of the handsome volumes which are pad | 
by his “General Introduction.” With the portraits there is 
no fault to find. The biographies, we learn from the prospectus, 
are translated from the Biographie Universelle. 18 was, NO 
doubt, a simple manner of paper the necessary accompani- 
ments to the portraits; but it reminds one somewhat of the old 

roverb about spoiling a ship. It may be supposed that the 
sa will be valued for the portraits alone, and that, in days when 
primers and handbooks are published on every conceivable subject, 
everybody ought to know something about the greatest mea of 
history without reference to the ke (ceca Universelle, On the 
other hand, what is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and it 
can hardly be said that, to take two instances, it is well to repro- 
duce such a statement as this about Rabelais—“ Yet he is incom- 
prehensible, his book an enigma ”—or to translate a life of Cervantes 
which makes no sort of mention of any of his works except the 
Don Quixote. Again, turning from Cervantes to Shaks » We 
are informed with an air of pleasing certainty that Shakspeare’s 
“favourite books were Plutarch and Montaigne; his hero was 
Julius Cesar; his aversion was the Puritan spirit; his test 
creation was Hamlet.” The two portraits given of S 
are the Chandos and the Jansen, and between the former of 
these and the admirably executed portrait of Cervantes the curious 
may find, if they will, something of the resemblance which exists 
toa more obvious degree between certain passages of the two 
men’s work. The portrait of Moliére seems to err, as, according 
to the best authorities, most portraits of Moliére do err, on the 
side of flattery; but there is perhaps no special harm in having 
the presentments of great men idealized after their death. 

The second volume of The Hundred Greatest Men, under the 
heading of “ Art,” includes sculptors, — and musicians, and 
is prefaced with an introduction by M. Taine, accompanied by a 
translation which, for the most part good, is oddly disfizured 


by such phrases as “The ideal young man whom the whole 
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of Greek culture had conspired to produce,” and “They onl 
do but produce sketches” (ne produisent que des Geitechenl. M. 
Taine begins his discourse with a somewhat startling axiom :— Sj 
Yon veut comprendre une ceuvre d'art il faut y croire. En présence 
d'une figure peinte ou sculptée, vous devez oublier quelle est 
peinte ou sculptée, imaginer qu'elle est vivante.” This leads easily 
to the not very new paradox that, to a lover of art in a happy 
moment, the other occupants of a picture or sculpture gallery 
“sont des figures manquées, des Ghauches mal venues, il n'y a de 
réel que les formes dessinées ou modelées par les maitres.” If we 
imagine every occupant of such a gallery to be a lover of art ina 
happy moment, thinking every other living creature in the place 
an “ ébauche mal venue,” we shall have a charming picture of the 
elevating and humanizing effect of the fine arts. It isa pity that 
M. Taine should have clothed his meaning in a form which seems 
to offer direct encouragement to the vicious charlatanism of the 
“intense” people whose delight it is to reflect that they have 
ivate perceptions of the beautiful which are too high and curious 
Rr the taste of ordinary mortals. M. Taine goes on to say 
that to appreciate a picture or statue you are to imagine 
it to be a living thing, to lose yourself with it in the past, to 
imagine its character, its postures, its words, to praise it for 
this, blame it for that, to speak to it and imagine that it answers 
you. When this has been done often enough with various works 
of art, the haunter of galleries may feel that “ he knows them as 
we know a foreigner whose society we have long frequented,” and, 
suddenly dropping his belief that the works of art are alive, may 
begin to reflect upon the methods and objects of art. From M. 
Taine’s brief remarks on these we may quote one passage :— 

Great artists have everywhere been the heralds and the interpreters of 
‘their people ; Phidias in Greece, Rubens in Flanders, Titian and Veronese 
at Venice, Murillo and Velasquez in Spain. ‘They are naturalists, histo- 
Tians, and philosophers by instinct and intuition ; they re-think the idea 
that constitutes their nation and their age; they take the mould in which 
Nature bas cast their contemporaries, and which, filled with refractory stuff, 
has hitherto turned out only coarse or cracked forms. They empty it, pour 
in their own metal, one of a more supple kind ; they heat their furnace, 
and the statue, which under their hand comes out of the clay, reproduces 
for the first time the true form of the mould which the preceding cast, 
enerusied with cinders and fissured with cracks, failed to represent. 

What we have said as to the letterpress and portraits in the 
volume headed “ Poetry” applies equally to that headed “Art.” We | 
cannot, however, but think that the exclusion of Acting and Arebi- | 
tecture from a volume which professes to give us portraits of the | 
greatest Artists of the world is a gross flaw. 


and accuracy owed so much to the untiring and scholarly super- 
intendence of the late Mr. George Long. Suffice it to say that it 
may well claim comparison with lesser yet well-known and ap- 
proved works of the sort, such as the National Encyclopedia of 
Universal Knowledge, in nine volumes, of which the last or supple- 
mentary volume was put forth in the year 1859 ; the Popular Ency- 
clopedia, or Conversations-Lexicon ; the useful and well-condensed 
information of Charles Knight’s popular series, or its valuable 
and widely appreciated rival, the work of the brothers Chambers, 
With so many repertories of general knowledge already extant, 
and in possession at once of the literary market and the confidence 
of the reading public, the question will naturally arise, What room 
is there for a new work of the same class, and what special 
claims does it put forth to a place upon the library shelf? It 
is a question that admits of an obvious answer. In the 
score of years, or thereabouts, which intervene between most 
of the works we have enumerated and the one now be- 
fore us, advances perhaps without parallel in the develop- 
ment of knowledge ae taken place in some of the most con- 
spicuous and important departments. The writings of Mr. Darwin 
have wrought little less than a revolution in biology. In solar 
physics and the primary laws of light and heat, what may 
almost be called a new world of research has been opened up, so 
vast and unforeseen have been the fruits of observation and ex- 
—— with the aid of recent instruments and appliances. 

any a stride has been made in chemistry. New bodies have 
been added to the catalogue of elementary substances. In oxygen 
and hydrogen the most stubborn of volatile elements have yielded 
to the combined potency of pressure and cold to form first a fluid, 
and finally a solid residuum. Other triumphs have marked the 
advance of modern chemistry. In the economic aspect of the 
science profit has accrued from the extraction of aniline and other 
dyes from vegetable refuse. Geography has pushed its steps into 
previously unexplored recesses both of Africa and Central Asia. 
And secrets of interest long buried under the sandy mounds of 
Babylonia and Assyria have been interpreted with growing clear- 
ness and fulness. In these and similar paths of knowledge we 
have a right to expect that any writer, or body of writers, claim- 
ing to summarize and embody the results of modern inquiry, 
should give proof that a high and exact standard has been kept 
in view, that the latest and best authorities have been consulted, 
and that the utmost fulness of matter has been secured consis- 
tently with the limits of space laid down. 

Dipping here and there somewhat at random into the volume 
before us, which is the utmost we can well pretend to do, we think 


| we may say that in the Globe Encyclopedia the canons of efficiency 


THE GLOBE ENCYCLOPEZDIA* 


O* making of + ee there is assuredly in our day no end, 
and the study of them which is in consequence forced upon 
the reviewer is too often a weariness of the flesh. That literary 
matter in this compressed and systematic form has a value and an 
interest for large sections of the reading public would seem to be 
attested by the very fact of the supply being so copiously and so 
uninterruptedly rr up, as it is unlikely that publishing firms of 
good position and busivess reputation would go on forcing piles of 
a? ge and elaborately written volumes on an unappreciative 
public. We trust that the enterprise of our publishers may meet 
with a due response, even if we fail to recognize in every fresh 
instance the need which prompted so laborious and costly a venture. 
There is, we may presume, in every such case a speciality of aim 
and character set before the minds of the projectors and their staff 
of literary coadjutors, so that each new cyclopedia may come 
forth as supplementing rather than rivalling the work of its pre- 
decessors. e have cyclopzdias of special sciences, of architec- 
ture, of engineering, of biblical literature, of archeology, and most 
recently of music. That each of these branches ot knowledge 
should have its own organ of research and exposition is intel- 
igible enough. And we can also understand the use of repertories 
information and stores of facts for reference, such as make up 
the ideal cyclopmedia, eect into one wide net the shoals of 
separate details diffused through each and all. 

t is especially to our Northern publishers that the public seem 
to be indebted for this kind of enterprise. It is from an Edinburgh 
house that we receive the latest example of the class, the Globe En- | 

clopedia, edited by Dr. J. M. Ross, Senior Master of English | 
onseigs and Literature in the High School, Edinburgh. The | 
sixth and final volume has but lately reached us. The issue of 
this work has been spread over about four years and a half, 
faithfully fulfilling the contract made at the outset with the sub- 
scribers and the public. From the list of contributors prefixed 
we learn that the Globe Encyclopedia is well nigh exclusively the 
product of Scottish pens; and among the threescore names or so 
which it comprises are to be seen many of those best known in 
the various departments of science and learning. The double 
columns of these handsome quartos are owe in aspect, clear | 
in point of type, and indicative of careful method and studious 
compression of matter. In estimating its literary merits we must, 
of course, set aside any idea of weighing a compilation of this 
minor bulk and scope in the same scales with the mighty Ency- 
dia Britannica, or even with the nine-and-twenty quarto 
volumes of the Penny Cyclopedia (1833-46), which for its fulness 
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we have indicated are fairly made good. Tested by such articles 
or subjects as may be held to be typical or exemplary, it will be 
found to supply an amount of information adequate to every 
ordinary-need and fully to be depended upon. If we tum to 
“Sun,” for instance, we not only tind the familiar facts of astro- 
nomy succinctly stated, but the most recent observations and 
discoveries relating to the solar parallax and the phenomena 
of the photosphere are traced with as much fulness of detail 
as the space at command renders possible. In accordance 
with the wholesome rule observed throughout the work—a 
rule neglected in too many compilations of the class—a list of 
the latest and most approved authorities closes the article. Not 
only are the researches of Balfour Stewart, De La Rue, and Loewy, 
referred to for the further study of the reader; but Tait’s Recent 
Advances (1876) and Newcomb’s Popular Astronomy, published 
as late as last year, are recommended to his notice. The history 
of our central source of motion, life, and heat is traced back by 
the light of these and other labourers’ investigations. The sun’s 
interior mass is brietly defined as a “cooling solid,” whose present 
high temperature or radiant energy has been due partly to its con- 
traction trom its probably original nebular condition, partly to the 
incessant rain of meteors which pour upon it from all sides. This, 
however, hardly comports with the view put forth earlier in the 
article, that the sun is proved by the continuous nature of the 
spectrum to be a “glowing, opaque body, probably of highly com- 
pressed gas,” unless this gas is conceived to be compressed to s0 
extreme a density as to assume a solid form. Who, indeed, can 
venture to pronounce dogmatically on the nature or condi- 
tions of the interior substance or nucleus of the sun? From 
the absorption lines in the spectrum it is safe to say that the 
outer envelope of gases is composed of hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
the vapours of iron, nickel, cobalt, copper, sodium, potassium, 
lithium, calcium, barium, magnesium, chronium, manganese, tita- 
nium, &c., probably arranged from within outwards, to a certain 
extent, according to their densities. The writer, however, was 
unfortunately just too soon for Professor Draper's important 
announcement of oxygen in the solar envelope, which would have 
led him to modify his analysis. In treating of solar spots he is 


| fairly cautious, resting content with the plausible view that they are 


due to “‘ grand cyclonic storms, the result of a rapid downrush of 
colder accompanied by as rapid an uprush of warmer gas.” The 
periodicity of maximum sun-spot energy may be as salely upheld, 
as well as its observed connexion with magnetic disturbances, 
auroras, and other meteorological phenomena. But a judicious 
caution is shown in limiting to a “strong probability” the theory 
confidently put forth of late years that Indian famines and tropical 
cyclones, and even commercial crises in this country, are subject to 
exactly the same periodicity, and have for their causes these 
changes in the sun’s countenance. There has been, let us say by 
the way, more recently a marked reticence on the part of our sun- 
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spot theorists in face of the abnormal meteorology of the last 
twelve months. When drought and famine were busy in Madras 
three seasons ago, the agency of solar maculation was invoked 
as the cause; though why that unfortunate Presidency alone was 
the object of this malignant influence, while Burmah, just across 
the Bay of Bengal, was favoured with superabundant crops, we 
failed to gather. Two years ago we were warned by Professor 
Piazzi Smyth of the frightful severity foretold by the solar sppts 
for the approaching winter (1877-8). It turned out to be the 
mildest season known for forty years. Had this prophecy been 
made for the winter lately past—if indeed it may even now be called 

ast—the fortune of the theory, so to say, would have been made. 

ut meanwhile the face of the sun had cleared, and never has it 
been known of late years so devoid of spots as during the recent 
season. 

In history and"politics, as in science, pains have manifestly been 
taken to keep shout of the world’s soaps. Under “ Turkey ” the 
course of the late war and the changes resulting from it have been 
brought down to the organization of Bulgaria under its newly 
elected 
scheme of the mixed Commission for the settlement of Eastern 
Roumelia, A list of the best books brought forth by the war and 
its attendant controversies affords the means of filling up the 
sketch. Of the care bestowed upon engineering and public works 
there is a good example in “Tunnel and Tunnelling.” There is 
a list not only of the principal works of this kind in Great Britain, 
with their length, section, cost, and other particulars, but o! the 
far more gigantic undertakings abroad, both achieved aril in 
a wee ose of Mont Cenis, St. Gothard (greatly assisted 

y the Sommeillier rock-drilling machine, working up to a 
pressure of eight atmospheres), and the Hoosac Tunnel, Massa- 
chusetts, the longest in the United States, being four and three- 
quarter miles in length, with a shaft 1,000 feet deep, driven ata 
cost in all of about 180/. per yard by means of the Burleigh 
compressed air-drill. The tunnel (four and a half miles jony), on 
the eve of completion, under the Severn, to connect the Bristol and 
South Wales Railway, is brought in at the end, together with the 
bold project of a submarine way from Dover to Sangatte. 
Under “ Turanian” we get a short but well-condensed and critical 
sketch of the vast family of combinatory or agglutinative lan- 
guages, which, vaguely defined, comprises every tongue of Asia 
and Europe that is not either Aryan or Semitic, with the ex- 
ception of Chinese and its cognate dialects, Some of these groups 
have been treated under special headings, as “ Turkish,” 
“ Hungary,” “ Finnish,” &c., and we are invited to follow up the 
study by the aid of lights so recent and trustworthy as those held 
out to us by Professor Max Miiller, Mr. Sayce, and M. Vam- 
béry ; while for the relation of the whole Turanian family to 
human at large we are referred back to “Comparative 
Philology.” A full and appreciative sketch is given of the 
life and writings of Turgenjev, or Tourguenef, the Russian 
novelist, whose tales of native life and manners have done 
so much to lay before the outside world the inner work- 
ings of the Russian character. As an illustration of advance 
in another line of intellectual effort, we may point to the ad- 
mirable summary of recent gains to our knowledge of wave 
motion (“ Waves”), whether vibratory as developed in Thomson 
and Tait’s “ Elements”; oscillatory, as illustrated in the case of 
liquid movements by Newmann, Maccullagh, Stokes, and others; 
or undulatory (“Undulatory Theory of Light”), as viewed in 
relation to the whole theory of light. A clear analysis is given 
under the last-named head of the development through which this 
important theory has passed since Newton’s primary definitions 
were attacked by Young and Fresnel, The beautiful theory of 
double refraction, brought by Fresnel into correlation with the laws 
of crystallization, and of late by Helmholtz with those of musical 
sound, is put forward as a special case illustrating this striking 
development. We can hardly conceive a more instructive epitome, 
within a space so limited, of the whole theory of polarization—cir- 
cular, elliptical, and rotatory—as an application of the well-known 
kinematic principles which regulate the composition of simple har- 
monic motion. In “Sound” the laws of vibratory motion or 
pulsation are treated with the same power of clearness and 
compression, the essence of the latest and best books, especially 
those of Helmholtz and Lord Rayleigh, being worked into the 
article. The entire series of scientific subjects is indeed marked 
by able and satisfactory treatment. Among the novelties of the 
work are “ Women’s Rights,” in which the history and the litera- 
ture of the movement will be found fully and fairly shown, and 
“Spiritualism, or Spiritism,” a sensible exposition, both from 
an historical and a critical point of view, of the mediumistic 
theory and the alleged pi on which it is made to rest. 
In the quest of novelty points are made here and there which 
lie beyond our present stage of taste, as when a spiritist volume is 
spoken of as crude and “incongest.” In the same haste for 
novelty there is also at times a tendency to overlook things long 
known. Thus we read that the name of the Star Chamber, popu- 

supposed to have been taken from the gilded stars which 
studded its roof, is “ derived by Mr. Green from the Jewish bonds 

(starrs) deposited in it.” The writer might have added that the 
derivation is at least as old as Blackstone. But minor slips and 
oversights ean searcely be avoided in the course of a miscellany 
Upon the we feel justified in 
speaking e opedia as a literary multum in parvo 
commendably exact and ¥ 
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DICEY ON THE LAW OF DOMICIL.* 


HE recent case of Sottomayor v. De Barros has drawn attention 
to the subject of domicil in one of its most important aspects, 
its bearing on questions of marriage, and Sir James Hannen 
in his judgment in that case took occasion to refer in most 
laudatory terms to the book now before us. Had we had the mis- 
fortune to differ from Sir James Hannen as to the merits of Mr. 
Dicey’s work, we should, in the face of so high an authority, have 
hesitated to express a contrary opinion; but as we entire 
concur in Sir James Hannen’s eulogium, we proceed to our criti- 
cism of the book, and hope to be able to bring out some at least of 
the excellences which have already earned for it such high com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Dicey’s treatise naturally covers much of the same ground 
as Mr. Foote’s Private International Juri e, which we re- 
viewed some short time ago; but Mr. Dicey has wisely circum- 
scribed his subject so as to include merely such doctrines on 
domicil as have been recognized by, and practically become part of, 
the English law, International law, whether public or private, is a 
very theoretical science, a body of rules made by no specially con- 
stituted authority, and dependent for their effect upon the will 
of those supposed to be bound by them; but the question 
of domicil, although in one sense it constitutes a branch 
of private international law,is a distinct and coherent doctrine, 
capable of being assimilated and incorporated by any positive 
system of law, and administered by the same authorities as admin- 
ister that positive or municipal system. Mr. Dicey has adopted a 
somewhat novel method of arrangement for his work, a method 
which at once commands confidence and approbation, To use his 
own words in his preface:— 

The law of domicil is therein reduced into a series of definite rules which, 

being based on statutory enactments, decided cases, or inferences drawn 
from authoritative dicta, or admitted principles, constitute, in so far as my 
work has been successfully performed, a code of what may be termed 
the English law of domicil. These rules form the backbone of the 
whole treatise. They are first stated apart from any comment, and then in 
the body of the work each of them is repeated, and made the subject of 
separate comment or explanation, 
Mr. Dicey thus secures the advantage of impressing on the 
minds of "ie readers the salient points of his subject in their 
crudest form, seventy-three rules with a certain number of sub- 
rules suflicing to comprise the whole scope of the treatise. If 
any one would take the trouble to commit the substance of these 
rules to memory, he would at once be in a position to settle any 
imaginable point as to domicil, and might then at his leisure pro- 
ceed to justify his confidence in Mr. Dicey and e d his know- 
ledge by the study of the later and more detailed portion of the 
book. it is not, however, likely that many people will adopt this 
method of utilizing Mr. Dicey’s book, and the main advantage of 
this method of arrangement therefore consists in the facility it 
affords for the rapid comprehension of the lines on which the 
book is to travel and the principles it is designed to enunciate. 

The definition of domicil is by no means easy. Mr. Dicey in 
his “ Interpretation of Terms” says, “ Domicil means the place 
or country which is considered by law to be a person’s permanent 
home” ; but when we get to the rules even in their most condensed 
form there is a foreshadowing of difficulty in the following 
terms:—“ The domicil of any person is in the place or 
country which isin fact his permanent home, but is in some cases 
the place or country which, whetherit be infact his home ornot, is. 
determined to be his home by a rule of law.” Leaving out of the 
question for the moment the exceptional cases in which the legal 
idea of a home does not coincide with the ordinary meaning of 
the term, we will briefly consider the significance Mr. Dicey 
attaches to the word “ home,” which, as he says, “ is nota term of 
art, buta word of ordinary discourse, and is usually employed without 
technical precision.” But even in this laxer use of the word, two 
facts, the one physical, the other mental, are, according to Mr. Dicey, 
inseparable from the conception of a person’s home, The physical 
fact is that person’s “ habitual physical presence ” or “ residence ” 
within the limits of the place or country which is to be deemed 
his home ; the mental fact is his “ present intention to reside per- 
manently or for an indefinite period” within those limits, or more 
accurately, the absence of any + intention on his to 
remove his dwelling permanently or for an indefinite period from 
such place or country. This mental fact constitutes the state of 
mind technically known in domicil cases as the “ animus manendi,” 
and is of course the more important of the two elements which 
go to constitute a home, inasmuch as the “habitual physical 
residence” may be, and frequently is, interrupted i 
absence from that spot which nevertheless, so long as the “ animus 
revertendi” exists with respect to it, must still be regarded as a 
man’s home. fos be rightly 

A number ns exist, however, who i 
designa as in the sense that by of 
they have no place where to lay their heads, but because, having 
a superfluity of wealth, they keep up a variety of residences in 
different countries, or because, having no encumbrances, and being 
possessed by a love of change, they wander from one ——— 
another, never taking up their permanent abode in any. 
number of the former of these two classes is v increased by 
the fact that, domicil being the creature of a system, Eng- 
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land, Scotland, and Treland, each constitutes, for purposes of 
domicil, a amg country, or as Mr. Dicey aptly terms it, 
a separate “law district.” As it is an imperative rule of law 
that no one can at any time be without a domicil, or have 
more than one, questions of considerable nicety might arise with 
respect to such “vagrom men” were it not that the law has 
assigned to every one at his birth a “domicil of origin ”—that 
is to say, in ordinary cases the domicil of his father, which adheres 
to him until he arrives at years of discretion, and definitely adopts 
another domicil. Whenever, then, the facts fail to show acquisi- 
tion of some other domicil, a man’s domicil is taken to be that of 
his origin; and so, again, whenever a domicil once acquired is 
abandoned and another not fully assumed in its stead. It is mainly 
to meet the case of these homeless persons, and of those whom 
Mr. Dicey terms “ dependent persons,” such as legal infants and mar- 
ried women, who, though they may have abodes apart from those on 
whom they are supposed to be dependent, are yet for reasons of 

olicy and convenience credited with the same domicil, that the 
Fistinetion between a domicil and a home is retained in law. But 
for these exceptional classes, the matter might well be simplitied 
‘by adopting the suggestion of Lord Justice Bramwell, quoted by 
Mr. Dicey at p. 52, where his lordship says :—“ It has occurred to 
me whether we might not interpret this word domicil by substi- 
tuting the word ‘home’ for it—not home in the sense in which a 
man who has talien a lodging for a week ina watering-place might 
say he was going home—not home in the sense in which a colonist 
born ina colony, intending to live and die there, might say he was 
aor ip bray when he meant coming to England, but using the 
word home in the sense in which a man might say, ‘I have no 
home; I live sometimes in London, sometimes in Paris, some- 
times in Rome, and I have no home.’” 

Of course it is always a difficult thing for one person to settle 
the intention of another's mind, and a large portion of Mr. Dicey’s 
book is devoted to the consideration of the various tests which 
have been suggested or applied in order to determine whether a 
man entertained a bond fide “ animus manendi” with respect to a 
ee country or place. The true state of the case would seem to 

, a8 laid down by Mr. Dicey, that a person’s presence in a country 
is presumptive evidence that he is domiciled there ; but that any 
evidence, either of the peculiar circumstances under which he was 
resident there, or of expressions of intention on his part, is ad- 
missible in order to rebut that presumption. Thus, as is well 
pointed out and established by Mr. Dicey, persons who “ leave 
their country for their country’s good” as convicts or exiles, 
persons holding official positions as ambassadors or consuls and 
naval and military officers, do not by their enforced absence from 
their own country manifest any intention either of abandoning 
their domicil there or acquiring one in the land of their enforced 
residence ; though of course in many cases a person whose residence 
in a foreign country is in the first instance compulsory may, by 
@ subsequent exercise of freewill, superadd to his residence there 
the “animus manendi,” and so transmute it into a domicil. A 
curious anomaly existed in our law during the existence of the 
East India Company, by which a person entering the covenanted 
or military service of that Company at once acquired a domicil in 
India, technically known as an Anglo-Indian domicil, however 
strong might be his intention all through to return to England as 
soon as he had amassed a sufficient number of lacs of rupees. It 
has long been a question how far ill-health, necessitating a — 
of climate, is to be treated as a moral compulsion, excluding the 
idea of freewill or choice essential to the acquisition of a foreign 
domicil. At 133 et sgqg. Mr. Dicey very lucidly discusses 
this point and the authorities bearing thereon, inclining to the 
view that, the actual change of residence being the result of inde- 
pendent option, the causes inducing that option cannot be gone 
into, and that therefore, if the residence be taken up abroad with 
the intention that it shall be continued indefinitely or permanently, 
a domicil may be acquired by the invalid, though but for his sick- 
ness he would never have contemplated the change. 

In the third part of the work we come to what invests the ques- 
tion of domicil with the importance rightly attributed to it— 
namely, the legal effects of domicil. At p. 150 Mr. Dicey, follow- 
ing the laudable plan of first clearing the ground of exceptions, 
even at the risk of sometimes appearing to put the cart before the 
horse, specifies the rights which are not affected by the law of 
domicil, as follows :—Rights in respect of—1. Immoveables (which 
he so defines as to include “‘ chattels real” or leaseholds). 2. Con- 
tracts (with the exception of marriage and contracts having refer- 
ence to marriage). 3. Torts, or rights of action apart from con- 
tract; and 4. Procedure. The second heading is the only one 
which seems to need any explanation, inasmuch as it has been 
contended by no less an authority than Saviguy, that foreigners 
travelling in a country where they are not domiciled may have the 
option of contracting either according to the forms required by the 
law of the place where the contract is made, or according to the 
law of the country where they are domiciled; but Mr. Dicey con- 
clusively shows that the formal validity of ordinary contracts de- 
pends on the law of the country within whose boundaries they are 
made, and their legal effect on the law of the country in which 
they are to be performed, independently altogether of the domicil 
of the contracting parties. 

Passing to the rights which are affected by domicil we find 
them summarized thus:—Rights in respect of—1, Status or per- 
sonal capacity. 2. iage. 3. Divorce. 4. Moveables. Although 
Mr. Dicey has thus divided rights into those which are and 
which are not by domicil, the two classes dove- 


tail curiously into one another, and many cases arise which 
seem to bring the principles thus broadly laid down into con- 
flict. Take, for instance, the question of status as affecting the 
capacity to contract, A man is a minor in Prussia until he is 
twenty-five; yet, if at the age of twenty-two he enters into an 
ordinary contract in England, he is in law and reason bound by 
that contract in an English court. Again, a child may have a 
legitimate status here, as, for instance, a child legitimated in 
Séotland by the marriage of its parents subsequent to its birth, or 
a child born of the marriage of a man with his deceased wife’s 
sister in a foreign country or colony where such marriage is lawful, 
but, by reason of the rule that domicil cannot affect immoveables, 
such child could not inherit his father’s landed property in Eng- 
land. These gm anomalies necessitate the somewhat curious 
rule given by Mr. Dicey at p. 163, to the effect that in the majority 
of cases “ the existence of a status existing under the law of a 
person’s domicil is recognized by English courts, but such recog- 
nition does not necessarily involve the giving of effect to the 
results of such status.” For the various opinions from which Mr. 
Dicey has deduced this rule, and the considerations which have 
led him to adopt it and on which he justifies and explains it, we 
must refer the reader to the book itself. 

With regard to the effect of domicil upon marriage, the law on 
the subject has, since the publication of Mr. Dicey’s book, been 
somewhat unsettled by the judgment of Sir James Hannen re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article. Mr. Dicey says, at 
p- 200, “ A marriage is valid when each of the parties has, accord- 
ing to the law of his or her respective domicil, the capacity to 
marry the other” ; that is to say, a marriage, wherever celebrated, 
is invalid if either of the parties is by the law of his or her 
domicil prohibited from marrying the other. The Court of Appeal 
declared a marriage invalid “ where both the contracting parties 
are at the time of their marriage domiciled in a country the laws 
of which prohibit their marriage.” This modification of his own 
tule, Mr. Dicey says, “is not necessitated by any decided 
cases, is illogical, and does away with the great advantage de- 
rived from basing the validity of a marriage on a broad and clear 
ground.” Sir James Hannen, however, when the case came before 
him, after finding that the domicil of one of the parties was in 
fact Portuguese, declined to recognize the doctrine propounded 
by the Court of Appeal, and extended by Mr. Dicey, folding, on 
grounds satisfactory, we believe, to the whole legal profession, 
that in this country we can give effect only to disabilities recog- 
nized by our own law; in fact, that in all cases involving the 

uestion of capacity for marriage the law of the place where 
the marriage takes place, and not the law of the domicil 
of the parties, or either of them, must be looked at. We are sorry 
for this blot in the otherwise unvaried accuracy of Mr. Dicey’s 
book, Even if the authority of the Court of Appeal be accepted 
as against that of Sir James Hannen, Mr. Dicey has gone further 
than the Court of ge and to that extent must be taken to be 
conclusively refuted by that very learned Judge. 

We have occupied so much space in treating of this important 
and interesting controversy, that we can but deal very briefly with 
the rest of Mr. Dicey’s book. After the subject of marriage comes 
that of divorce, the effect upon which of domicil is comprehended 
in the rule enunciated at p. 225, that a Divorce Court of any 
country where the parties are domiciled at the time of the 
commencement of the proceedings, and that Court only, has juris- 
diction to dissolve their marriage ; though, at p. 231, Mr. Dicey is 
compelled to admit, on the authority of some late and rather 
anomalous cases, that, under exceptional circumstances, the English 
Divorce Court has, or has assumed, jurisdiction where the parties, 
or possibly only one of them, are or is resident, though not 
domiciled, in England at the time proceedings are instituted. 
Chapters on rights over moveables affected by domicil, and the 
assignment of moveables, whether general as by death, marriage, 
or bankruptcy, or individual as by gift or sale, and on legacy and 
succession duties, conclude the work, save for some valuable 
appendices, wherein some of the preceding arguments are sum- 
marized and some points amplified ma manner impossible in the 
body of the work by reason of its condensed form. 

The book throughout shows evidence of the greatest care and 
considerable literary ability, and will serve both as a standard 
and trustworthy treatise on a subject on which much doubt and 
uncertainty has hitherto existed, and also to enhance that re- 

utation as a legal author which Mr. Dicey worthily obtained 
y his former work on Parties to an Action, 


A DISTINGUISHED MAN.* 


VHE author of this story calls it “a Humorous Romance.” He 
would have described it with greater exactness had he called 

it a broad farce in three volumes. For it is, indeed, the most 
complete farce of all the stories that we happen ever to have come 
across. Had the author been content to be brief, and to confine 
himself to one volume, he would, we believe, have made a book 
that was very absurd indeed, but yet very laughable. He has, 
however, ventured on three volumes; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, he is often very heavy and very dull. A farce may 


* A Distinguished Man: a Humorous Romance. By A. von Winterfeld. 
Translated by W. Laird-Clowes. 3 vols. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
1879. 
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amuse us as long as it is in one act; but when it is puffed out to 
the size of a three-act comedy it becomes intolerable. The Distin- 
guished Man who gives his name to the story is a fat butcher of 
middle age, of the town of Pickelsberg in Pomerania. His mind 
had been filled with the stories of great men which he had read 
at school, and he was always repeating to himself, ‘‘ Happen what 
may, you must become a distinguished man.” Such a character 
no Englishman could have even imagined; for in England a fat, 
respectable, and prosperous butcher who was lost in dreamland 
would be an impossibility. But we are scarcely surprised when 
we find a German butcher thus describing the fancies of his 
youth:—“I was not really William Blau; but I always 
dreamed myself into an ancient hero. When I struck an 
ox on its brow with a pole-axe I pictured to myself that 
it was the Nemezan lion; and when I cleaned out our cow- 
stall, I fancied > King Augeas of Elis, and worked with 
such untiring zeal that my father often said smilingly to me, 
§ Why, Bill, you are a born slaughterman.’” Years passed by and 
distinction seemed still a t way off. He had, however, an 
only daughter, Ophelia, and through her he at last saw that his 
only chance lay of making his name famous. He one evening 
opened out his mind to her. “ If,” he said, “ you could read in 
the biographical dictionaries, ‘ the Prince of So-and-so married the 
daughter of Blau, the wealthy master butcher,’ I should then 
be completely satisfied.” The girl then for the first time under- 
stood why it was that the butcher’s great dog had been so carefully 
trained to fly out upon all the young men of the town. She was 
to be kept secluded till the time came for the Prince to arrive. 
In the very opening of the story the dog had torn a great hole in 
the only pair of trousers that a young medical man, Dr. Bart, 
possessed, and had bitten off one of the tails of the schoolmaster’s 
coat. Both the unfortunate men had been confined to their rooms 
till the garments were mended. The schoolmaster, Mr. Beeren, 
was in love with Ophelia. Dr. Bart, who had never seen her, was 
in love with her fortune. It so happened that they both wrote on 
the same day to her father to ask for her hand. The good butcher 
was greatly distressed, more especially when he found that his 
daughter was in love with Beeren. He saw little chance that 
either of the men would distinguish himself. Moreover, as he 
—— out, he was resolved that his son-in-law should assume 

is name and place it before hisown. “ Then,” he said “ I shall 
be immortalized, and as long as the world lasts I shall be 
most intimately bound up with a distinguished man. But 
just put my name with that of either of the suitors. In 
one case the result is Blau-Beeren (Blue berries); in the other, it 
is Blau-Bart (Blue Beard).” Seeing, however, that the fates are 
too strong for him, he makes the best of it, and asks the two 
suitors to supper. A droll account is given of the alarm each has 
of the dreaded dog, and of their astonishment at meeting each 
other. The butcher says that if either of them hopes to win his 
daughter, he must do something to make people talk about him for 
the rest of his life. He suggests that the schoolmaster should 
write a book. Beeren is quite ready, but he modestly states that 
he fears no one would it. The wrath then invites the doctor 
to make a startling discovery in the art of medicine. The doctor 
replies, “I willtry. If I only first knew what to discover, then I 
should have something to go’upon; but I believe that I don’t even 
know that.” At last the butcher himself strikes out a plan by 
which they shall become famous. They shall start on the same 
day for England, and shall race through it. Each shall write his 
name at Mme. Tussaud’s, on Scott’s monument in Edinburgh, on 
Shakspeare’s House at Stratford-on-Avon, in The Liberties at 
Dublin, and in the Charing Cross Hotel. Whoever is first shall 
win Ophelia’s hand. 

The generous butcher provides each of the suitors with the 
necessary funds for the journey, and they start off on the race. 
The unfortunate schoolmaster, who is the real hero of the story, is 
always behindhand. They get into the most absurd adventures, 
fight duels, and are pursued by the police. Beeren, not knowing 
the best way to have his name fixed to the monuments, has it and 
his address printed on some gummed labels half a yard long. One 
_ of his first adventures is his search in London after Madame 
Tussaud, We have heard a foreign gentleman say that there 
were three things, and three things only, that strangers cared to 
see in London. They were Madame Tussaud’s, the Thames 
Tunnel, and the Crystal Palace. Unfortunately Mr. Beeren had 
never heard of Madame Tussaud, and in his search after her called 
at the house of a Madame Tussoc. There he was discovered 
gumming his name on to the wall. This produced the following 
advertisement in the Times :— 


‘* Whereas a certain schoolmaster from Pickelsberg, named Julius Beeren, 
has had the unheard-of impudence to call upon my wife, and to address the 
most disgraceful language to her ; and, whereas, after she had cried out for 
assistance, the offender completed his unmanly work by scornfully affixi 
= name, long, to my door; this is to beg hotel 

ee’ and others with whom the said Julius Beer i 
notify the same to the undersigned. 


“ A. Tussoc, 
“Professor of Mathematics.” 
Beeren on reading it fled from London to Edinburgh. Meanwhile 
Dr. Bart, mistaking one of the Horse Guards for a statue, had 
to write his name on the soldier's tight, snow-white leg, 
and, being seized in the act, had only escaped by the bribe of a 
sovereign. Beeren at last returns to London, and, hastening to 
the Charing Cross Hotel, finds his rival’s name already written in 
the visitors’ book, He rushes out in despair, bent on making away 


with himself. As he wanders along, he finds himself in White- 
chapel. There he is taken, much against his will, into a low inn, 
and is attacked by a gigantic robber. He had by chance brought 
away with him from Pickelsberg a pre of iron, the use of which 
he could not in the least understand. He heppenet to have it in 
his pocket, and with it he struck the ro on the cheek. 
He dashed out of the inn, and escaped. The very same 
day the butcher and the fair Ophelia had arrived at the 
Charing Cross Hotel to see the result of the contest. Bart 
was pronounced the conqueror, and the following morning a lawyer 
was sent for to draw up the marriage-contract. © sooner, 
however, did he hear the butcher’s name than he pulled out 
from his pocket a copy of the Times, and congratulated Mr. 
Blau on his fame. The famous burglar and murderer, Bill Throat, 
who had so long baffled every effort of the police to arrest him, had 
been seized the night before when suffering from a serious wound. 
His face was streaming with blood, and deep in his left cheek were 
cut the words “ Wilhelm Blau of Pickelsberg.” The account in 
the Times went on to say :—“ The gallant German, presum- 
ably a butcher, having come to this country on business, must 
have read the bills offering a reward for the re-arrest of the 
notorious Bill Throat, and he must have generously determined to 
devote himself to the useful work. . . . thanks are due to 
the brave German, whose name will not be forgotten in the 
annals of London.” At this moment the gay strains of a march 
were heard in the streets, and in a few moments a cf ina 
handsome uniform entered. He asked for Mr. Wilhelm Blau, 
made to him a long laudatory address, and invited him in the 
Lord Mayor's name to a great dinner, which “the thankful City 
intended to give in honour of the noble and favoured man.” 

The butcher at last feels that he is distinguished and is happy. 
But at this moment the schoolmaster, who had just returned, 
whispered to him the whole truth, and in proof showed him 
the branding-iron. He assures him, however, that he shall re- 
main the distinguished man if only he will give him his 
daughter's hand. The butcher at once consents ; but here Dr. 
Bart insists on the bargain being fulfilled. The lovers and 
the father are for a moment perplexed; but the lawyer, hear- 
ing Bart’s name a second time, pulls out the Times, and proves 
to him by it that he is already married. He had in travelling in 
Scotland allowed a young lady, whom he had only seen in @ stage- 
coach, to pass as his wife; and, by the law of Scotland, he was 
married. There was an advertisement, therefore, from Miss Philly 
Macnabcochokoulloch, of Ardcheanochrochan, asking for informa- 
tion of her husband. The doctor finds that the lady has 10,000/., 
and so is well satisfied. The butcher next day received the thanks 
of the City of London, and went to the dinner. “The aldermen, 
all intoxicated, had, with tears of emotion, assured him, on their 
honour, that his name would live for ever in England.” Ophelia 
and the schoolmaster married, and the whole party returned to 
Germany. Mr. Blau told the story of the celebrated deed so often 
that he finally believed most staunchly that he had performed it, 
and he related the details with a fidelity to nature which caused 
the hair of his listeners to stand on end. 

Not the least amusing part of the story to an English reader is 
the absurd display that the author es of his knowledge of 
England and English ways. We are willing to allow him to make 
the terminus of the line from Holyhead at Paddington, and to 
take a traveller who is going by the express train from Edinburgh 
to Stratford-on-Avon through Shrewsbury. We will allow him 
to lay the proper scene for a duel “behind The Spaniard (sic) 
and Jack geaws Castle.” He may even maintain that in 
Scotland no train or steamer is allowed to start between 
Friday evening and Monday morning. He may take the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway along the side of the moonlit sea, 
He may even display his knowledge, or rather his ignorance, of 
our literature when he calls the critic Malone a poet. But we 
must protest against his downright impudence when he says that 
“9 peare, after his death, was totally forgotten for almost a 
century ; and not until the German critics had first turned at- 
tention once more to the poet-hero did Englishmen take the trouble 
to drag him from the dust of neglect.” Our author is fond of 

uoting Shakspeare. We would remind him of the where 

‘alstaff’s lies are described as being “gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable.” He on to maintain that “ warm, profound com- 

rehension of Shakespeare simply and entirely belongs to the 

ermans.” It is some satisfaction to know that Mr. von Winter- 
feld is full of admiration, not only of German taste, but also of 
German cookery. A man who sets up as an authority on good 
eating, and yet owns that he likes German cookery, may surely be 
treated with some indulgence when he goes on to claim a peculiar 
power of comprehending Shakspeare, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
M® LELAND'S Life of Abraham Lincoln (1) is a passionate 
party 


panegyric on a man who owes his eminence rather 
to the contrast between his social and his political rank, between 
his qualifications and the _— in history which it was his fortune to 
fill, than to his persona] character or his political capacity. Of 
similar panegyrics there are plenty, and there was no need that at 


ge New Plutarch Series—Abraham Lincoln, By Charles G. Leland. 
:Marcus Ward & Co. 1879. ‘ 
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this date another should be added to the list. Whatever excuse 
may be made for the passions and prejudices generated by forty 
years of bitter political conflict and four of sanguinary civil war- 
fare, cannot be pleaded by a man who writes fourteen years after 
the surrender of the last Confederate army. Assassination in the 
moment of victory placed on Mr. Lincoln’s brow the aureole of 
martyrdom, and the votaries of a martyr, while his death is fresh 
in their memory, may be pardoned for assuming that a martyr is 
necessarily a saint; but at this distance of time we had a right 
to expect, from any one who should undertake a task already so 
abundantly performed from the mere panegyrist’s and patriot’s point 
of view, a different sort of tone and temper. A Life of Mr. 
Lincoln, or a history of his Presidency, written with impartiality, 
endeavouring honestly to throw light on the circumstances 
and social conditions which led to the elevation of such a 
wholly secondary personage to the greatest place in the Union at 
the most critical period of its history, would be one of the 
most valuable and interesting contributions that biography can 
make to the records of a nation. A searching inquiry into the 
personal story of the administration of Northern affairs from 1861 
to 1865 would be signally useful and instructive, though it would 
be difficult for a writer confining himself to this aspect of the 
President’s career to do justice to one who enjoys a special repute 
for honesty, and was nevertheless the head of a recklessly dis- 
honest and corrupt Government. An impartial history of the crisis 
which began with the contest between Fremont and Buchanan and 
terminated with the surrender of Appomattox Court House would 
be a work of the very highest historical value; a work on which 
an American Hallam or Macaulay might well bestow all the 
resources of genius and the studies of a lifetime. But for such 
a work, written in anything like a worthy spirit, we must prob- 
ably wait at least till the generation that witnessed the Civil 
War has passed away. Mr. Leland at any rate has attempted 
none of these things. His biography has no other merit than 
that of brevity. It is thoroughly one-sided, concealing facts, mis- 
representing motives, giving a false colour to what is truly stated, 
and displaying a marked incapacity to appreciate the ugly aspect 
of stories which illustrate as much the vulgarity and bad taste 
as the good heart and kindly feeling of his hero. No one would 
learn or guess from Mr. Leland’s pages why it was that the 
President, who was rather officially than personally the represen- 
tative of the victorious section, incurred the special hatred which 
impelled Booth and his accomplices to an atrocious crime. The 
panegyrist of Mr. Lincoln must necessarily wrong other and 
greater men whose services he requited with gross injustice, 
whose schemes were thwarted by his timidity, whose adherence 
to the laws of civilized warfare was in his eves sheer want of 

triotism. But it was not necessary to the exaltation of Mr. 

incoln’s character or the concealment of his weaknesses to libel 
the soldiers and statesmen of the Confederacy who opposed the 
North in open enmity. Mr. Leland has revived all the worst 
calumaies against the Southern leaders which the savage ani- 
mosity of a few interested politicians invented, which found 
credence in the excitement provoked by the assassination, but of 
which within a year every respectable Nortkern writer and 
public man was ashamed, and which no one ever dared to bring to 
the test even of a political trial. To charge those who forbore to 
avenge on Pennsylvania the ravages of Sheridan and Hunter, who 
pon not be induced to make reprisals even for the murder of 
prisoners in cold blood, with such stupid atrocities as an attempt 
to burn New York hotels and to spread pestilence through the 
cities of the North, is one of those blunders that prove only the 
moral and intellectual incapacity of the writer. To repeat, 
without pretending to have the shadow of evidence for it, the 
infamous imputation of complicity in Mr. Lincoln’s murder thrown 
out by the Stantons and Camerons against Mr. Davis—whom, 
after years of brutal maltreatment in prison, the Northern Govern- 
charge of treason—is an out- 
rage on public decency which no isanship can excuse. J’rom 
the first a to the last the work Pails in ite objet, and damages 
its author. It does nothing to strengthen the general impression 
made on both sides of the Atlantic by 
humour, personal kindliness, and uncultivated merits; but it also 
does nothing to clear him from responsibility for the worst faults 
of his administration, nothing to excuse his military meddling and 
blundering. If anything like the spirit exhibited in this book exists 
on the other side, it is well for the South that prudence, personal 
and political, has kept all but a few of her most moderate and 
responsible writers and public men silent on the events of the Civil 
War. A biogra aphy written in the temper of this book would do 
more to injure reputation of Mr. Davis than failure and an 
unpo cause have been able to do, and would, if anything 
could, damage even the bright and stainless fame of r tere we, 

The author of A True Republic (2) deals incidentally with Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration, and treats it with perfect political im- 
partiality. Though he writes with a decided bias in favour of 
the champion of union and abolition, he nevertheless, by a 
simple exposition of unquestionable facts, places Mr. Leland’s 
sins of omission and unfairness in the most striking light. 
No one could imagine in reading Mr. Leland’s book that 
such charges as are proved by Mr. Stickney had ever been 
made against a Government of which Mr. Lincoln was the 
chief, and for whose acts his biographer not merely asserts, 
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ew York: Harper & 


Mr. Lincoln's homely | 


| rally annexed to the presidency of such an institution. 


but exaggerates, his responsibility. Even Mr. Leland cannot be 
ignorant of the true character of that Government—its reckless 
extravagance, its pecuniary profligacy, the total absence of an 
endeavour to check or punish the most flagrant frauds by whic 
Republican partisans turned the necessities of the nation to 
their private profit. After the multitude of illustrative facts 
cited by the author of A True Republic, it seems probable that 
he has not exaggerated the general result in estimating that one- 
half of the war expenditure “was simply thrown away or 
| stolen”; that for five hundred of the thousand millions of 
| extra expenditure from 1862 to 1870 the nation received no 
| equivalent whatever. By far the larger part of this enormous 
| waste occurred during the period of actual war; and though 
| Mr. Lincoln can hardiy have been cognizant of the details, 
‘it is impossible that he should not have been thoroughly 
; aware of the general character of the financial administra- 
tion. How little his personal honesty availed against the dis- 
honest influence of the party that had placed him in power is 
revealed by two significant facts quoted by Mr. Stickney. Mr. 
Lincoln admitted thatthe appointment to the great spending depart- 
ment, the War Office, of a man like Mr. Cameron would justly 
deprive him of his popular nickname of “ Honest Abe”; and yet 
within a few hours he had nominated Cameron to that office. At 
last, when party pressure was counterbalanced by the disgrace of 
failure rather than of corruption, Cameron was dismissed. But 
party influence was powerful enough not merely to ensure 
his appointment to a great embassy, but also, if Mr. Stick- 
ney’s positive statement may be credited, to falsify the 
| public records, so that the War Minister whom Mr. Lincoln 
| dismissed summarily and without notice appears upon the 
| records, as they stand, to have resigned of his own accord, 
and to have had his resignation accepted in complimenta’ 
; terms. Facts like these are the more telling in their histori- 
| cal and personal bearing because they are quoted incidentally, 
‘and only as illustrating the operation of government by party in 
the United States. Mr. Stickney deals at considerable length with 
the principles and practice of English as well as of American con- 
stitutional government. He has, however, taken for granted as 
| regards this country the popular misrepresentations of modern 
| Liberalism ; so that the dismissal of Lord Palmerston by the re- 
| sponsible Prime Minister seems to him an abuse of the royal 
| authority, a usurpation of direct kingly power by a sovereign who 
, ought to reign and not govern—as if the pert antithesis of M. 
| Thiers were a legal definition of English monarchy. For the rest, 
| though he does not directly say so, and perhaps is not actually 
' conscious of his preference, Mr. Stickney distinctly approves the 
| English or Parliamentary system in those points in which it 
most forcibly contrasts with the American. He thinks, indeed 
—untaught by the experiences of a century, experiences the 
| darkest side of which he fully appreciates—that the head of the 
State should be elected. He fails to understand the advantages 
England has derived from the stability and permanence of an 
hereditary head of the State, with a chief of the Administration 
removable at pleasure. But on the vital point whether the chief 
of the Administration shall be independent of the Legislature for 
a fixed term, or shall be removable at pleasure when the Legisla- 
ture ceases to approve his policy, Mr. Stickney prefers the English 
or Parliamentary to the American or Republican system. He 
is, however, but imperfectly aware how vital to the stability 
of government under the Parliamentary system is the pre- 
rogative of dissolution. The right of appeal to the consti- 
tuencies against a Legislature which may have changed its mind, 
or which, by not changing its mind, may have ceased to repre- 
sent the changed feeling of the country since its election, is essen- 
tial to the safe working of Ministerial dependence on Parliament. 
Keenly alive to the evils of repeated popular elections, Mr. 
Stickney would make the legislative body comparatively perma~ 
nent, without perceiving how completely this permanence unfits 
it for the function of choosing and removing an Administration. 
But, in the author's view, the one fundamental, incurable vice 
/of existing popular government is common to England and 
America, and lies in the existence of organized parties, one of 
which always and on principle opposes the measures of the other, 
and condemns, when out of office, measures which it would cer- 
tainly have adopted, perhaps which it has practically sanctioned, 
when bound by the responsibilities of place. To extinguish party 
is, in his view, the primary and essential step tontste'¢ any real 
reform; he seems to be unconscious that both the Federal 
system of America and the structure of English society afford 
“ak agg causes for the existence of parties. Nevertheless his 
ok deserves attention as a vigorous and one-sided statement of 
the abuses and evils incident to popular government. 


It is hardly from a college for deaf mutes that a convenient 
ical treatise on public law might have been expected to 
emanate ; nor is moral and political science precisely the subject a 
professorship of which would seem in any European country natu- 
ow far 
the deaf mutes of America may be capable of receiving and pro- 
fiting by a high education, how far a work like that before us (3) 
will be intelligible or interesting to them, we cannot pretend to say. 
Bat for the general student it certainly possesses considerable attrac~ 
(3) A Manual of International Law, By Edward M. Gallandet, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President and Professor of Moral and Political Science in the 
College for Deaf Mutes, Washington. New York: Barnes & Co. London : 
& Co. 1879. 
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tions. The subject is one which any man who aspires to take part in 
politics should understand at least in its general principles and its 
more ordinary aspects. Its terms, its technical phraseology, its prin- 
ciples, and those of its rules which aflect the daily ollicial inter- 
course of nations, constantly occur in despatches and other public 
documents. The last ially are assumed and treated as if 
generally known, whereas it is probable that comparatively few 
even of those who are obliged to familiarize themselves with the 
general Pe ge ayes of international law and usage are well 
acquainted with such points as the rights of different classes 
of public Ministers, the purport and origin of their various 
titles, and the privileges attached to each, or, again, with the 
origin, meaning, and rules of naval and military salutes. All 
these points are briefly, but clearly, stated in the manual before us, 
while the general laws that determine the rights and liabilities of 
nations and individualsunder that great body of gradually established 
usages which constitutes the jus gentiwm are set forth in plain lan- 
guage, and enforced by apt historical illustrations and references to 
authoritative writings and judicial decisions. Any one who care- 
fully studies this little treatise, bearing in mind the author's pre- 
judice in favour of American and Continental doctrines of maritime 
right and neutral privilege, will know more of his subject than 
most of those who have picked up their knowledge of it somewhat 
at random, after the usual manner of educated men interested in 
politics. Perhaps the author has not laid sufficient emphasis on 
the changes effected in the practice, if not in the theory, of in- 
ternational law by the Convention of Paris and the acceptance 
of the rules laid down for the guidance of the Geneva arbitrators. 
It is certain also that his views on several points are less sound, or 
at any rate less entitled to acceptance as unquestionable and uni- 
versal, than would have been the case had he been less desirous 
to vindicate all the positions assumed by his country under the 
great change in her views and interests temporurily effected by 
the Civil War. Till that time American writers were generally 
among the most earnest and extreme upholders of neutral im- 
munities. Many an American Alabama took part in the Spanish 
colonial wars ; and no Power so utterly disregarded the obligation 
which binds every State to prevent or compensate for private ag- 
gressions by its citizens on other countries. The course of events 
in 1861-5 led the American Government to assert in an equally ex- 
treme form the rights of blockade and the responsibility of a State, 
not merely for aggressive expeditions actually fitted out, but for 
ships capable of being armed as vessels of war sold in an unarmed 
condition in her ports. No Power had asserted and practised so 
recklessly as the United States the right of recognizing rebels, 
whether as belligerents or as independent Powers; none ever re- 
sented such a recognition more energetically and angrily. It is 
curious to find an able and generally vmaeen § writer so perplexed 
between the earlier practice and the more recent pretensions of his 
country on this subject as to invent a distinction between federal 
and consolidated States, in favour of the former, as if the federal 
tie were more binding than that of absolute sovereignty. 

The Workman (4) is clever, terse, pointed, and moderate 
treatise on economical questions, addressed to the working classes, 
and dealing with the subject from their point of view. The value of 
capital to the working-man; the manner in which machinery, at 
first often injurious to the immediate interests of the labourers in 
the craft into which it is introduced, acts immediately to the ad- 
vantage of all other workmen, and ultimately to that of the suc- 
cessors of the original sufferers ; the errors of Trade-Unionism, and 
the criminality of that violence to which it so frequently has re- 
course in America as here ; the practical meaning of Socialism and 
Communism, as necessarily beginning with sheer robbery, and 
ending in the destruction of civilization if their success were pos- 
sible; the relations of immigration to the interests of American 
industry, and the iniquity of interfering with it on that ground; 
the wisdom of maintaining political restraints on the extension 
of the franchise to miscellaneous immigrants, ignorant and often 
violently prejudiced—these and many other similar points are 
treated with unusual clearness and accuracy, and always from 
the working-man’s point of view. If any reasonings are likely 
much to aflect the errors and prejudices current among American 
working-men, those of Dr. Thompson may be expected to prove 
as useful and effective as any. 

The North American Review has for two generations contrived 

to hold its own among a public with which periodicals of this 
class, appealing to a more leisurely and cultivated audience than 
that of the newspaper, are not generally popular. A collection 
of interesting essays (5) from that Review, beginning with a 
criticism on the works of Walter Scott published in —- 1838, 
and ending with papers written by Mr. Lowell and Mr. O. W. 
Holmes, may lead many readers to turn to the old numbers of 
will learn much of political 
ite istory that in the of the present age, especially 
in is but too The variety of the 
essays is noteworthy; but, on the whole, they are social and 
literary rather than political. 

A monograph on the Figurines, or small earthenware i 

in great numbers in the tombs and other remains 


(4) The Workman; his False Friends and his True Friends. By the Rev. 
Jos. P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. New York: American Tract Society. 

(5) Essays from the North American Review. Edited by Allen 
Thorndike ‘Rice. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Nimmo & 


of Tanagra (6), the Potteries of Boeotia, belongs to a kind of 
literature in which America is not prolific; but in its com- 
pleteness, minuteness of detail, clear Sentigtion, and practical 
scholarship it would do honour to any European archeologist. 

California has been the subject of so many eulogies, sufficient 
noticed in these columns, that we need not dwell at any lengt 
on a@ new work devoted to a description of its attractions and 
resources(7). That every Californian is proud of and attached to 
California as few Americans are attached to any other State, 
except perhaps Virginia and Massachusetts, is notorious and 
natural, With the exception of that want of water which is often 
a terrible hindrance to the prosperity of its cultivators, the 
charms of the Californian climate, the wealth of the soil, the 
abundance and variety of its products, have hardly a drawback. 
The work before us affirms that society in the Golden State is 
now worthy of all that nature has done for it. In some sense we 
believe this to be no more than an exaggeration of the truth. 
Except where the Chinese are concerned, life and property 
are as safe in San Francisco as in New York, and as safe in 
the State generally as in most parts of the Union, except 
the original States of the Atlantic seaboard. The second 
generation of a community founded by men of exceptional 
energy displays the vigour and simplicity without the rudeness 
of the first. The character and manners of the Californians 
are as frank and genial as their climate is healthful; and even 
the physical characteristics of the people appear to change 
under the influence of the climate, e are told that Cali- 
fornian women are, on the average, heavier than their sisters 
in the East; that the younger generation display the re- 
covered substantiality, colour, and flesh of their remoter Euro- 
pean ancestry rather than the thin lank figures, the hatchet faces, 
the worn anxious brow and cheeks of the North-Eastern States 
from which the predominant element of the population is imme- 
diately derived. 

We doubt whether law can be well taught in the form of fiction ; 
and we are therefore not surprised to find how unreadable is 
even a clever attempt to render a popular and practical branch 
of law the subject of a coherent story (8). Mr. Rogers has 
given to his experiment more pains and skill than it was worth. 
The result is that, while the narrative thread is worthless, the 
pearls of law that are strung upon it are so neatly rounded, so 
well arranged, so brightly and tersely put, that they possess an 
attraction of their own for any reader whose taste lies in that 
direction. 

Dr. Wiley's account of China and Japan (9) has the two great 
merits of brevity and lucidity. Unfortunately itis written so dis- 
tinctly from a missionary point of view, is so taken up with the details 
of missionary work, that the brief graphic sketches of Chinese and 
Japanese life and manners with which it is interspersed, and which 
alone are interesting to the general reader, form but a fraction of 
the whole. The remarks upon the deep and durable influence 
which Confucius—no pwn vg but simply a moral teacher—has ex- 
ercised on Chinese thought, character, and life during 2,300 
years are pointed and sensible; and we cannot but think that, 
if the writer's purpose had been different, he might have expanded 
them into a real explanation of one of the strangest facts in the 
strange civilization of the Celestial Empire. 

A Canadian volume of small size and moderate pretensions deals 
with an aspect of the religious thought of the day (10)—namely, 
the change which has come over even orthodox ideas and opinions 
—so important and so far from commonplace, that the book 
deserves a mention, though more than a mention we cannot in this 
place give it. 

A very small, simple, and plainly written explanation of some 
of the minor details of seamanship may be of use as well as of 
interest to that large part of English society which finds no occu- 
pation for its leisure so agreeable as that afforded by boating and 
yachting on lake, river, or sea (11). 

Of scientific and professional works we have this month a con- 
siderable number. Though Dr. Gray’s elaborate botanical text- 
book (12) has reached a sixth edition, we do not remember having 

reviously seen it. Mr. Trowbridge’s minute pamphlet on Turbine 
heels (13) is as much beyond the scope of our criticism as 


(6) Tanagra Figurines, Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1879. 

7) The Resources of California. John S. Hittell, Author of “The 
Hives of San Francie,” &c. Seventh Edition, with Map. San Fran- 
cisco: Bancroft & Co. 1879, 

(8) The Law of Hotel Life; or, the Wrongs and Rights of Host and 
Guest. By R. Vashon Rogers, jun., Barrister-at-Law. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(9) China and Japan: a Record of Observations made 7% | a Residence 
of Several Years. By the Rev. J. W. Wiley, D.D., one of the Bishops of the 

ethodist Episcopal Church. New York: Phillips & Hunt. don : 
Triibner & Co. 

(10) Our Religion, as it Was and as it Is. By Rev. Robert J. Laidlaw. 
Toronto: Hunter, Rose, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(11) Practical Boat-Sailing : a Concise and bees Treatise on the 
Management of Small Boats and Yachts under all itions. By Douglas 
Frazar. Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: Triibner & Co. 

(12) The Botanical Text-Book. Sixth Edition. Part I. Structural 
Botany or or on the Basis of Morphology. By Asa Gray, 
LL.D., &c., Professor of Natural History, Harvard. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. London: Tribaer & Co. 

(13) Van Nostrand’s Science Series.—Turbine Wheels. By W. P. Trow- 
bridge, Columbia College. New York: D. Van Nostrand. London : Triibner 

1879. . 
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outside the interest of the general reader. Dr. Buck has compiled 
and edited, with the aid of several of the ablest professional 
men of America, an elaborate, we might almost say a complete, 
manual of Hygiene (14), dealing at great length and with sur- 
P ess and minuteness with all the various matters that 
may be comprised under the general head of public health; from the 
management and physical education of infancy to such topics as soil, 

water, atmosphere, and climate, in their effect on the physical 
welfare of the population at large. The enormous range of the 
work may be pr sewer from a mere glance at its minor headings, 
which iodeie 0 such utterly diverse topics as the period of weaning 
infants, the care of teeth, the quality of wines, the physiological 
effects "of every kind of stimulant and narcotic rom tea to 
opium, the sources of water supply, the effect of exercise upon 
human secretions, the various systems of sewage, the occa- 
sional conflict of agricultural and hygienic interests, the effects of 
carbonic acid and the sources from which it emanates, the trans- 
mission of heat, the climatic relations of altitude and latitude, the 
statistics of life, the value of carbolic acid as a disinfectant, and so 
forth; some of these topics occupying half a page, some a space 
equal’ to that of a good-sized octavo volume. Of the properly 
medical works on our list we need indicate only two; Dr. Rock- 
well’s very painstaking and careful lectures on the medical uses of 
electricity (15) ; and the Transactions of a Society (16) established 
for the study of a particular branch of professional work, con- 
taining a large and apparently valuable collection of cases, facta, 

and recommendations wich cannot but be worth the attention of 
the profession in this country. 


(14) A Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by Albert I. 
Buck, M.D. 2vols. New York: Wood & Co. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1879. 

(15) Lectures on Electricity in its Relations to Medicine and Surgery. By 
4 ob. Rockwell, A.M., M.D. New York: Wood & Co. London: Triibner 
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(16) | of the American Gynecological Society. Vol. III. For 
the —" Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & 
Co. 
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'ABLISHED 1836. 
Ovmice rx LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Copital ..... 000 

405,600 

Life R 157,800 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) £2,391,000. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


PpPHanix FIRE OFFIO 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, —ESTABLISHED 1783. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances effected in all ail parte of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, inher. ong. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are hows at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed wh hen ¢ the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
5 cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of 
orter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be 
Bills Pm. at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ne Bank, free ot 
extra em and Approved Bills ———— or — for collection. 
Sales an rchases effected in British and osvign Securities, in East India Stock and 
t Navy, vil Pay ized. 
pevery other description ion of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Reserve Fund 


TTERS of CREDIT, ond BILLS on DE MAND or at Sight, are 
the Bank's Branches thro’ mt Australis and New Zealand 
BILLS on the COLO. - vate and sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


cation. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


SECRETARY, Steward, or Homme d'affaires WANTED, 
are unimpeachable, Legal and A. B., 2% Ellington Street, Road, N. 


HOTELS. 


of 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 


Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 
at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


& SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 

priced ue, Wi —248, Tottenham 

and 19,20,and 31 Kotablished 1963- 


| 
4 
i E 
2 
The Stipend of the Head-Master is thus regulated by the Scheme : — << - —— 
The Head- Master shall receive @ fixed Stipend of £200a year. He shall also receive head “i 
money calculated on such a scale, uniform or graduated, as may be agreed upon between him- 
self and the Governors, being at the rate of not less than @4, nor more than £8, a year for each 
{ N.B.—The head - is for the - fixed at £4 Scholar in the School. 
The Governors now sanction the full charge of £55 yearly. = 
\ 
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s. BURT 
OXFORD STREET, W., &e, ke. 


"THE PERFECT. SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Whee SILVER, when SILVER PLATED, cannot be distingui 
th ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Fiddle or Bead King's 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 
4, £ 4a, £ 8. 

1w. 21. 2 

1. 2 

13. 

13. tu. 

BE 

36 e @. 

29 36 39 

Total 8 09 16 0 n 0 


A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table fo Spcens or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 17s. 
‘Tea Spoons, 12s. Samples at above rates post free 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated. from £3 15s. to £21. - Covers, silver-plated, 
from £7 to £24 the set of four. Corner Dishes, piver-pisted. from £7 23s. 6d. to £18 18s, the set 
= four; Biscuit Boxes, ee aeeee, 10s. 6d. to £5 10s.; Cruet Frames, silver-plated, from 12s. 

to £10 10s, Carriage paid to any Kailway 


Wii AM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
appointment H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues con- 


ENT’S CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
—— several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


M ®& ERASMUS WILSON, 
Writes in the ‘‘ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” 
“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of 
balms for the Skin."’ 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


F.B.S, 


LY’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


is now put up in l-oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced fac- 
simile otthat used for the 2-oz. Packets. ‘alteo in > in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of W. D. & H. O. W. 5 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“ (THE fresh and d_ splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of th erfi oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

— WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS,—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
without Alkali. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
mjare RUTEEE WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 


RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA —The best remedy for Acidity 


he, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DNNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Apertent for Delleato Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Tafents. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


Ten UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
One _ Guinea to any amount, & to the supply All 
nglish, French, and German, immediately 

bates? Liew of of New Publications. tis and post free. 
eletbe A pClewense © atalogue Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 

had free on application. 
8. CHU N’S, SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Si Street, 1 near the Polytechnic. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64. will en ee, viz.: 
10, 74, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at pton Street, 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
IGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES considered with 
reference to the Depression of Trade. By THomas Brassey, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” No. XVIII. is published this 
day, price 1s. containing : 
RAPPING THE QUESTION. By the late Professor AYTOUN. 
MY ADVENTURES WITH PETER SCHLEMIHL. 
AUNT ANN’S GHOST STORY. 
THE BLUE DRAGOON. 
LORD HATTON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 9. 


thi & NonoatR, “4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


[HE OWENS COLLEGE 0. OALENDAR for the SESSION 


1879-80. 
Manchester: J. E. Conwish, Bookseller to the College, 33 Piccadilly. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR ELOCUTIONIST and RECITER 


: a 
of Brose and, Verse, fom Standard Authero; with fail Instructions in the | 


Artof Elocution By J. E. CaRPENTE! 
Farprnicr & Co.,.Bedford Street. Strand, 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for OCTOBER will 


be published on WEDNESDAY, October 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDaY, 


October 8th. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE, OCTOBER 1899. 
No. DXCVIII. New Serres CXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 


CONTENTS :— 

Mary ANERLEY; A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. Brackmore. CHAPTER XIV.— 

Serious CHarcres. at Last. XVI.—DISCIPLINE ASSERTED. 
FRENCH TRAGEDY BEFORE CORNEILLE. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
A By J. McReata. 
PARTRIDGES AND By T. E. KEBBeL. 
THE FAILure OF ALTRUISM. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON AND EUROPEAN DFMOCRACY : REMINISCENCES BY KARL BLIND. 
My JouRNAL IN THE Hoty Layp.—II. By Mrs, BRASSEY. 1 
AFGHANISTAN : ITS RACES AND RULERS. 
RECENT NOVELS. 
THE CosT oF A ForriGn 

London, Loxemaxs & Co. 


OOD’S MAGAZINE for 
No. DCCLXVIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

SYRIA.—ROUND ABOUT DAMASCUS. 
A DEADLY FEUD; a Tale from France. 
ION. 
REATA; or, What’s ina Name. Part VII. 
THE DEMISE OF THE KAISERBUND. 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 
THE CABUL MUTINY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On September 29, No. CCX XXVIII. Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERS AC. With an Illustration. Sy 22. “ That 
Imbecile of an Emperor.” Chapter 23. In which Leon asserts his Independenee. 
Chapter 24. Changes. 

SOME ASPECTS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

MADAME DE SAINTE-FOLYE’S BABIES, 

EARTH-BORN METEORITES. 

OBOD. 

HANS SACHS AND THE MASTERSONG. 

A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. a — AUSTIN. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yacht With an Illustration. 

ing ee Chapter 12. The Old 'S School and id the New. Chapter 13. Ferdinand 
ran 


and 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


OCTOBER 1879. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER (1879). 


MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK. By Miss L. 8. Bevrxeton. 

FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. By ARCHIBALD ForRBES. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS ON MODERN ENGLAND. No.I. By HILLeBRAND. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE IN INDIAN FINANCE. By Henry Fawcert, M.P. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA. By H. Scuttz WILson. 

BAPTISM. By the Very Rev. the Dean OF WESTMINSTER. 

pores IN INDIA: the Land and the People. Concluded. By Jauzs 

ATRD. 

RECENT SCIENCE. (Supervised by Professor HUXLEY.) 

THE OLYMPIAN SYSTEM VERSUS THE SOLAR THEORY. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLapstTone, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Price 2s. 62. ; post free, per annum, 1s. 


(THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal of 
Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, 
OCTOBER 1879. 
BERKELEY AND POSITIVISM. II. By St. GkorcE STOocK. 
2. SAMUEL RUTHERFORD THE COVENANTER. By Ropert B. DrummMoyp. B. As 


3. peLgracay, F ECONOMY FOR QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By Henry SHAEN 
OLLY, 


4. THOMAS ELFORD POYNTING: In Memoriam. By C. B. Uproy, B.A., B.Sc. 
5. COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. By RusseLt MARTINEAU, M.A. 
6. THE SOZZINI AND THEIR SCHOOL. II. By ALEX. Gorpoy, M.A. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS & ey 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
th Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


1, price 6s. 
DUBLIN REVIEW. OCTOBER 1879. 


CONTEN 
1, The Early Scottish Church. By the Very ina Campbell, Reetor of the Scots College, 


me. 

2. The Age of Dante in the Florentine Chronicl ‘6 a oy M, Clerke. 
Supplementary Remarks on Freewill. LAS Ph.D. 
4. The Eighteenth Century. Part II. By 
5. History of the Prussian Statesman. 
. Gunpowder and Modern Warfare. Prosser. 
. Lord Lawrence. By 
8. Our Elementary and 
9. Theology, Past a t, at Maynooth. By the Very Rev. Dr. Neville, Rector of the 

Catholic University of Treland. 
The Encyclical of Leo XIII. on Scholastic i —Notices of Books. 


London: BurRNSs & OaTES, 17 Portman Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Now ready, Monthly, Is. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
THE CAMP OF THE CARBONATES: | A SAILOR IN A COTTON FIELD. 
and Downs in Leadville THE NEW YEA 
THE PIPING SHEPHERD OF | prazin. V. Janeiro. 


ON 
FORT 
FIELD SPORTS IN MINNESOTA. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. With Portrait. 
EDISON’ INVENTIONS. IFI.—The Sys- | HER CONQUEST. 

tem of Fast oe ANNUNCIATA. 
LATE MR. BAG | 

UNKNOWN SHIP. 
CONFIDENCE. Chapters5 and 6. TIME 
ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING HOME AND SOCIETY , 
WIDOWED. CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 
SLEEP OF YEARS. THE WORLD'S WORK. 
“HAWORTH'S.” (Conclusion.) BRIC-A-BRAC. 
NOTICE.—The November Number will commence a New Volume, 
FREDERICK Warwye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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} Pat HEBREW PSALMS. By W. R. Burerss, M.A.. Vicar of Hollowell. Vol. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


THE COMING LAND QUESTION. By J. Borp KINNEAR. 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By W.L. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF CHINA. By HERBERT GILES, 
TWO MEN OF LETTERS. By Grorce SAINTSBURY. 
THE WAGE FUND THEORY. By HENRY SIDGWICK. 
MACEDONIA. By J. Kixnairp ROSE. 


JACK’S EDUCATION; or, How He Learnt 


Farming. By Professor HENRY TANNan, F. F. C S., ‘ae Member of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Examiner in the Pri f Agricult under the 
Government Department of Science. Large crown * ay [Next week. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN: 


Political Studies. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “The Life 
and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. 2 vols. large crown ~~ a 


THE REALITIES of FREEMASONRY. 


By Mrs, Bake, Author of “ Twelve Monthsin Southern Europe.” Demy 8vo. 
price 9s. 


FARMING for PLEASURE and PROFIT. 


y AnTHUR RoLAND. Edited by WILLIAM ABLETT. 
va. 1.—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT of COWS, &c. Large crown 
8yo. 


5s. 
Vol. IIL—POULTRY-KEEPING. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 
Vol. I.— TREE-PLANTING, for Ornamentation or Profit, suitable to 
every Soil and Situation. Large crown 8vo. [Next week, 


TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynter, 


R.A. Large crown 8vo. 9s. 


“ This is a fine book, probably one of the books on art for a good many years, full - clearly 
and wreught-cot ex explanations upon subjects The remaining 
contents of this remarkable book we must not even indicate, Its chief lessons a hy perhaps, 
centre upon the skilful teaching of thoroughness, nobility, and patience that appears in almost 
—y ry page, and aon remarkable illustrations and exposure of false taste in decorative 

"Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


COUSIN HENRY. By Anruony Trotiopr. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


GRACE ELWYN. By the Author of “On 


the Banks of t*e Delaware,” &c. 2 vols. [This day. 


THE PARSON o’ DUMFORD. By Gerorce 


MANVILLE Fenn. 3 vols. 


COUSIN SIMON. By the Hon. Mrs. Rosert 


MarsHamM. 1 vol. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


Ready, medium 8vo. with 104 Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE SCIENCE OF TASTE: 
Being a Treatise on its Principles. 
By G. L. 


CONTENTS: 
COMMON SENSE. 
PERSONAL ADORNMENT—MALE 


INTRODUCTION. 

ARTISTIC CONSTRUCTION. 

DETALLS AND ACCESSORIES, ATTIRE. 

CHIAROSCURO AND COLOR. 

DECORATION AND HOUSEHOLD PERSONAL ADORNMENT—FEMI- 
FURNITURE. NINE ATTIRE. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
MEDITATIONS i in the TEA-ROOM. 


PICKERING & Co., 196 Piccadilly, 


To be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 


(CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and all other 


Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment by Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
Hypophesphites and Inhalants.” 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


No. CXI. New Series 75. Price 3s.6d. OCTOBER 1879. 
THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
T. S. CLousTox, M.D., D. Hack TuKE, M.D., and GrorcE H. SavaGcE, M.D. 
CONTENTS : 
TIE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS (delivered at the Annual Meeting, July 30, 1879). By 
J. A. LusH, M.P. 

ON THE SEPARATE CARE OF ACUTE AND CURABLE CASES IN ASYLUMS, &c. 
By J. WILKIg BurRMAN, M.D. 

A CASE OF TUMOUR OF THE BRAIN ASSOCIATED WITH EPILEPSY AND 
CATALEPSY. By Beacu, M.D. 

A DETACHED OCCIPITAL LOBE, &e. By A. CAMPBELL CLARK, M.B. 

SPANISH ASYLUMS. By DonaLp Fraser, M.D. 

“ AFTER-CARE.” By Rev. H. HAWKINS. 

AN ASYLUM OR HOSPITAL HOME FOR TWO HUNDRED PATIENTS. By 
T. S. CLouston, M.D. 

CLINICAL NOTES AND CASES—OCCASIONAL NOTES OF THE QUARTER— 
REVIEWS—FRENCH RETROSPECT—NOTES AND NEWS, &c. 

J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Price 3s. Yearly, post free, 12s. 
MD: a Quarterly Review of pve and Philosophy. 


XVI. (completing Vol. IV.) contains by A. Lane. G. A. Smicox, 
E. S. H. Hopeson, Professor y alg, Notes tical Notices, &e., by 
Epiron, Professor E. Cark», Professor ADAMSON, F. W. MAITLAND, J. VENN, H. SIDGWICK, 
J. SULLY, Professor Lanb, we. 


WILL1AMs & NorGaTE, London and Edinburgh. 
COLOGNE TOWN HALL.—See THE of 


Marburg University; Illustrations of Mucheiny | Abbey—Social Science 
Constructional Books—Viollet-le-Due—Light in the Sc of 
Kome—The Railways—New Buildings—Art News, &c. 4d.; by post, 4$d. 
46 Catherine Street. ‘And all Newsmen. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1879, 


16mo. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. New Edition, 
with Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, 
Sidmoutd.. Teigumoath, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Ninth 
Post 8vo. 63. 


HANDBOOK—CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, 
Falmouth, the Lizard, Land’s End, &c. Ninth Edition, with Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. With a 


ae of the Overland Route to India, Second Edition, with Maps and 


Post Svo. in Two Parts, 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps of Savoy 


and Piedmont, the Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. Sixteenth Edition, 
with 26 Maps and Plans, 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brit- 
Edition, 


tany, the Seine and Loire, Deskem; the Pyrenees, &c. Fifteenth 
with 20 Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Wurtemburg, 


Bavaria, the Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, pai. oa the Danube from 
Ulm to the Black Sea, With Map and Plans, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. B.A. AND B.Sc. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Nearly ready, New and Enlarged Edition, crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, including HYDRO- 


STATICS. With numerous Examples. By SamurL NewrTa, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of New College, London, and Fellow ef University College, London. 
This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised Sonat and with 


especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of the Univer- 
sity of London. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF WESTMINSTER’S BIARY. 
On Friday, October 3, in 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, 


and RUSSIA in 1827. By the Marchioness of WESTMINSTER. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 
RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs.J. K. Spenver, 
Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly called a romance of the affections, and 


novel- 
readers owe Spender a of for book. The interest centres in the heroine 
herself, who is a charming cri 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ‘‘ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This interesting novel will add another wreath to Mrs. Fraser's bw, ky L | plot is 
deeply i g, the life-like, and the ab wt ts startling.” Journal. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


of Dssart, Author of “ Kelverdale.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


« li book. Desart’s humour, vivacity, and wi parisons make 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Lerra 
Avams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols, 

mie pat in an attractive light, principles based on the ideus of moraliy and 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. [October 10. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionet S. Beatz, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with 100 
Plates, will be ready on October 20, price 21s. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


A SIMPLE CREED: the 2 Confession of One who has Ceased 


« Christian. 
London : ©. Warne, 04 Fleet Street, B.C. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The price of Mr. Ascotr R. Horr’s New Book will be 7s. 6d., not 6s., as 
Pp! 
Crown 8vo. with 33 Illustrations by C. O. Murray, 7s. 6d. 


THE MEN OF THE BACKWOODS; 


Or, Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the 
In Fighters. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


By the same Author. 


BUTTONS ; or, the Trials and Travels of a Young Gentleman. 
Cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STEPHEN THE SCHOOLMASTER: 
A Story without Plot. 
By Mrs. GELLIE (M. E. B.) 
Being the New Volume in the “ Stories for Daughters at Home” Series. 


Crown 8vo. with Engravings and Photographs, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RECORDS OF YORK CASTLE: 
Fortress, Court House, and Prison. 
By A. W. TWYFORD (the present Governor), and 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “The Memorials of Millbank.” 


Crown 8vo. with 16 Illustrations by A. J. Johnson, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BUNCHY; 
Or, the Children of Scarsbrook Farm. 
By Miss E. C. PHILLIPS, Author of ‘‘ The Orphans,” &c. 
Being No. I. of GrivyrrH & FaRRAN’s New Half-Crown Series, 


Imperial 32mo. beautifully printed in red and black, prices from 2s. upwards. 


THE BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE, 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
With Blank Space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c. &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


TRAVEL, WAR, AND SHIPWRECK. 


By Captain W. PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUE”), 
Author of “ The Great Thirst Land,” &c. 


N.B.—Catalogues post free on application. 


’ GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


LOTTIE’'S FORTUNE: the New Novel. 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY FREDERICK TALBOT. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: 


A Novel. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of “ Sophie Crewe,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: the New Novel. 8 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


SISTER. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW WORKS. 
THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES of the 


HON. HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. 
Edited from the Original Manuscripts in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G. By J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S, Demy 8vo. cloth, with 
numerous Diagrams, 18s, 


HYDRODYNAMICS: a Treatise on the 


Mathematical Theory of the Motion of Fluids. By Horace Lams, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL 


PAPERS. By Georce GABRIEL SToKkEs, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.RB.S., 
Fellow of Pembroke College and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. - 
printed from the Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Notes 
by the Author. Vol. I. nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF PITT PRESS SERIES. 


AGESILAUS of XENOPHON. The Text 


Revised. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and 
Indices. By H. Hattsrong, M.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Editor of ** Xenophon’s Hellenics,” &c, With Map, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


M. TULLI CICERONIS CATO MAIOR de 


SENECTUTE. Edited for Schools and Colleges. By James S. Rem, M.L., 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; 
Examiner in Classics to the University of London; Editor of ** Cicero's 
Academica,” &c. 


M. T. CICERONIS de AMICITIA. Edited 


by J. S, Rei, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 3s. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS: a Portion of the 


History (Alexander in India). By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, aud T. E. RAVEN, 3B. i‘ Assistant- 
Master in Sherborne School. 3s. 6d. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS. 


Books VII. VIII. Edited, with English Notes, by A. Smmewick, M.A., Tutor 
of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. Each ls. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor—The Dean of PETERBOROUGH. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE to the CORIN- 


THIANS. By the Rev. Professor Lias, M.A. 2s. 


EPISTLES of ST. PETER and ST. JUDE. 


By the Rev. Professor PLuMpTRE, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the 


Rey. Professor LuMBy, D.D. Part I. Chaptersi.—xiv. With 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the 


Rey. H. C. G. Moutz, M.A. [Yearly ready. 


THE BOOK of JEREMIAH. By the Rev. 


A. W. STREANE, M.A. (Jn the press. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT, 


for Schools and Colleges. With a Revised Text, based on the most recent 
critical authorities, and English Notes, prepared under the direction of the 
General Editor, the Very Rev. J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peter- 


borough. (Jn preparation, 
ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
(Jn the press, 


The Books will be published separately, | as in the “ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools.” 


LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 
In a few days, crown 8vo. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. By the Author 


of ‘“* The Gamekeeper at Home,” “* Wild Life in a Southern County.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Next week, 3 vols. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN: a Story of Two 


Generations. By ALLAN MUIR. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Nearly ready. 
2 vols. 


LONDON: SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
A LATIN DICTIONARY, List 
Founded on ANDREWS’ Edition of FREUND’S LATIN - 
DICTIONARY, 


Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten. 
By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 
Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


entitled “ HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” will be begun in the 
NOVEMBER Number of the Magazine, and continued Monthly. 


A 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXL. (for OCTOBER), 


CONTENTS 
. HISTORY AND POLITICS. By Professor SEELEY. No. III. 


Lowrie’s.”” Chapters 52—54. Conclusion. 

. CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS, 

. A COLLEGE FOR WORKING WOMEN. By Miss Martin. 

. THE MALAKANT; or, Spiritual Christians in Eastern Russia. By G. M. 
ASHER, Doctor of Law, late Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 

. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, IN THIEVES’ LANGUAGE. By 
J.W. Horstey, Chaplain of H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. 


7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 37 and 38, 
8 VIVISECTION. By Rev. GEORGE GREENWOOD, 
9. PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Rev. A. T. Davinson, 


oe 


a 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


(\ATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


WIFE and SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury : a Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. 
BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate, and One of the Six Preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. With 2 Portraits, engraved by C. H. Jeens. 
“There is much in the record, especially of Mrs, Tait’s life, which the 
world will be glad to know, and will be the better for kno owing.’ - 
‘uardian, 


BY the late Professor CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. Edited by SrerHen 


and FREDERICK PoLLock. With Introduction by F. PotLock, 2 vols. 
8vo. with 2 Portraits, 25s. 


SEEING and THINKING. Crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 
price 3s, 6d, (New Vol. of “ Nature Series.”’) (Just ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S.” 


NEW NOVEL—“HAWORTH'S.” 


Frances HopGson BURNETT. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. y 
[At all the Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL.—THE BERKSHIRELADY. 


By KaTHERINE 8S. Macquom. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[At all the Libraries. 


RIDE in EGYPT, from Sioot to Luxor, 


in 1879 ; with Notes on the Peum State and Ancient History of the N ile 
Valley ; ” with some Account of the various Ways of making the Voyage 
out and home. By W. J. Lorriz, Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Chosen and 


» with Preface, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


(JUTTING-OUT and DRESSMAKING. 


From the French of Mdlle. E.GRAND’HOMME. 18mo. with Diagrams, Is. 


(This day. 
FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M 
M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s School, 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By W. W. Goopwry, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo. 6s, (This day. 


TTHE GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. By Canon Westcorr, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. —s (Just ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


. “ HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopeson Burnert, Author of ‘* That Lass 0” 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No, CCXXVII. for OCTOBER 1879, 


CONTENTS : 


1. PROBATION. Continued. 
2. THE PRINCE OF THE OLD DIPLOMATISTS. 
3. HER KING. 

4. THE OLD BOULEVARD DU TEMPLE. 

5. A BOUQUET. 

6. MRS. NEVILL’S LOVER. 

7. AN ITALIAN MOLIERE. 

8. LIFE AND LOVE—DEAD LOVE. 

9. A TROOPER'S VIGIL. 
10. MERIT AND FORTUNE. 
11. A KING IN THE ALPS. 
12, A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 
13, VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. 


“ Ought We to Visit Her?” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT.” 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. ° 


MADGE DUNRAVEN. 


By the Author of “ The Dark Colleen,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY GRIZEL.” 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S NEW NOVEL, 


MY LORDS OF STROGUE, 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The reader will follow with eager interest this touching romance.” Vanity Fair. 

“Mr. Wingfield has produced an historical novel which isan waeairabie | Brending of dramatic 
effect and fidelity to raal events. The ideas acquired by close study, and by the aid of a 
vigorous imagination, are transformed into living reali "World. 

bak rsonages in this are drawn with consummate power, and there have been 
few novels of recent years more distinguished by conscientious care and elaboration in the 
treatment of a worthy subject."’"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A novel of a high order of merit........ One of the bog # fictions of the day.""—A 

“An ey written and well conceived novel. Wingfield hus exere’ rare dis- 

not only read but assimilated, not ay drawn but created.” 


lome News. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN TWO YEARS’ TIME. By Apa Camsrince. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS ETHEL COXON’S 


MONSIEUR LOVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is a brightness and freshness about the book which never fails nor flags. There iss 
clear conception of character ; and there is constantly visible a mate ody: to fo from nature 
and not from those conventional types which are the stock in Sees. 


tten a ch plot style. diction, and. pechos have all’ « 
wri ity ac arming nove ie 0! ie. on, ve all @ 
which we rarely meet w with.” Morning Post. 


“A new on ae wri for literary fame has appeared on th 
Miss Coxon 
freshness and 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Just published, Is. 
HOW TO UTILIZE THE VOLUNTEERS; 
Or, the Revival of England’s Greatness. 


By FRANCIS LLOYD, 
Author of “ Prussia’s Representative Man,” &c., and 


CHARLES TEBBITT. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 


the People. 
10 vols. royal 8vo. cloth . £415 0 
10 vols. royal 8vo. 660 
10 vols. royal 8vo. half 770 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 Coloured 
Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned Subjects. 


Articles ha de: visi & 
The es have un ion, ani in! constantly 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
New Edition, Revised by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 


With Illustrations. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. £100 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


The attention of the Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions, Reading-Rooms, 
and Book Societies, in Town and Country, is respectfully requested to the LIST, Revised for 
the New Season, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


This List will be found to contain the best Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the New Season, and of all New Editions of the 
popular Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand increases, 
and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all forthcoming 
Works of general interest as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly-revised Catalogues 
are ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application : 


1.—A Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from October, 1877, to the present time. 


2. —A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected SzconpHanp Boors. This Catalogue 
contains: The Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin ; Records of My Girl- 
hood, by Fanny Kemble ; Life and Letters of Dean Hook ; Through the Dark Con- 
tinent, by H. M. Stanley ; Sir J. D. Hooker’s Tour in Merceco ; Royal Windsor, by 
W. Hepworth Dixon ; Senior’s Conversations with Thiers ; The King’s Secret, by the 
Due de Broglie ; Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield ; Gladstone’s Gleanings ; Within the 
Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant ; Paul Faber, by George MacDonald ; John Caldigate, by 
Anthony Trollope; Under One Roof, by James Payn; and many other popular Books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with nearly Three Thousand older 
Works, many of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest 
current prices. 


3.—An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and 
strongly bound in Half Calf, Half Roan, or Half Persian, and well adapted for circula- 
tion in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries, 


4.—A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, Calf extra, and other Ornamental 
Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing Room Tables, and for Wedding 
or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


GEORGE MOORE, Merchant and Phi- 
lanthropist. By SamvuEL SmILEs, LL.D. Witha 
Portrait, Cheap One-Volume Edition, 6s, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of SHAK- 
SPEARE. Edited by Howarp Staunton. With 
45 Steel Plates, illustrative of Scenes described in 
the Plays, designed by G. F. Sargent, 42s. 


CHILDREN of the VILLAGE. By Miss 
MitrorD. With 62 Original Illustrations by Mrs. 
Staples, R. Barnes, Miriam Kerns, F. Barnard. 

Murray, and others, produced under the direction 
of J. D. Cooper, 10s, 6d. 


COMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By 
Tuomas Minter. With Illustrations by Birket 
Foster, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 
price 10s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE GEMS: a Series of 
Landscape Illustrations of the most Interesting 
Localities of Shakspeare’s Dramas. With 45 Steel 
Engravings, after Drawings by G. F. Sargent, 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE EMERALD SERIES: Moore's 
Melodies — Lalla Rookh — Rejected Addresses — 
Dibdin’s Sea Songs—Dibdin’s Sea Ballads—Long- 
fellow's Favourite Poems— Evangeline — Shak- 
speare’s Sonnets—Miles Standish. 9 vols. ina box, 
price 10s. 6d. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. 
Edited by the Hev. R. A. Wiumorr. With Illus- 
trations by Birket Foster and other eminent 
Artists, 10s. 6d. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION of 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by CHARLES KENT. With Illustrations and a 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


VOYAGES. From Columbus 
By W. H.G. Kingston. An entirely 
New “Work. with many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. New Edition, 
Illustrations by George Thomas, 


THE IMPERIAL NATURAL HIS- 
TORY PICTURE BOOK. With 80 pore 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; 


SPINDLE STORIES. By Ascorr R. 
Hops. With Original Illustrations by C. O. Murray, 
and Coloured Pictures, 7s. 6d. 


THE MILLER’S 
ALFRED TENNYSON, With Steel 
Designs by A. L. Bond, 7s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S AN- 
NUAL for 1880, Edited by EpmMuND ROUTLEDGE, 
F.R.G.S. With Full-page Illustrations and 
Coloured Plate, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S AN- 
NUAL for 1880. Edited by Miss Arora A. LEITH. 
With Full-page Dlustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Title, designed by Kate Greenaway, 6s. 


UNDER the WINDOW: a Picture Book 
for Children. With 64 pages of Original Designs 
by ne printed in Colours by Edmund 

vans, 6s, 


*,* Companion Volume to “ The Baby’s Opera.” 


TRUE as STEEL. By Madame Cotoms. 


With 18 Full-page Illustrations and 100 Woodcuts, 
price 6s. 


OTHER STORIES. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Full- 
page Illustrations by Ernest Griset, 6s. 


CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOK. Con- 

taining ‘* The Elegy on a Mad Dog,” “ The Babes 
in the Wood,” “ John Gilpin,” “ The House that 
Jack Built.” With Designs by R. Caldecott, 
printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 5s. 


THE ROLL of the DRUM: a Book for 
Boys. By R. M. Jepuson, Author of “ Tom 
Bulkeley,” &c, With Full-page Illustrations by 
Major seccombe, R.A., 5s. 


GASPAR, the GAUCHO. By Captain 
MAYNE Rew. With 24 Page Plates by Riou, 5s. 


SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NAR- 
BA TIVE of his SHIPWRECK in the CARIBBEAN 
—_s By JANE PoRTER. With a Preface by 

W. H. G. Kinesron, Full-page Plates by John 
Proetor, 5s. 


ORIGINAL POEMS. By Janz and Ann 
TayLor, With Illustrations by eminent living 
Artists, 5s. ; boards, 3s. 

LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE. Volume for 
1880. New Series, enlarged and improved. With 


Coloured Frontispiece by Kate Greenaway, cloth 
gilt, with Medallion, 5s.; fancy boards, 3s, 


THE NURSERY PICTURE BOOK: an 
entirely New Picture Book for Children. 96 folio 
pages, cloth, 5s.; boards, 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE ROBIN’S PICTURE BOOK. 
Containing 384 pages of Pictures arranged for 
Children. Fancy cloth cover, 5s.; boards, 3s. 

THE SCHOOLBOY: a Poem. By 
WENDELL HoLmeEs. With Illustrations by eminent 
living Artists on every page, 5s. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 50 Plates by J. D. Watson, 5s. 


JULES VERNE'S FAMOUS BOY’S 
BOOKS. New and Cheaper Editions, with all the 
Original Illustrations, each as. 6d. 

1, THE ENGLISH AT THE NORTH POLE. 

2. THE FIELD OF ICE. 

3 A ROUND THE WORLD-—SOUTH 

4. A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD—AUSTRALIA. 

A ROUND THE WORLD-NEW ZEA- 


THE OSCAR PLETSCH PICTURE 
BOOK. Containing 150 Pictures, designed by Oscar 
Pletsch. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d.; boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of NAPOLEON. With 50 
Illustrations by Vernet, and Full-page Plates, 3s. 6d. 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER. By Sir 
With Full-page Illustrations, 
price 3s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 50 Illustrations by J. D. Watson, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOYS of AXELFORD. By Cartes 
CAMDEN. With Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. 


JAMESON. New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. By 
Mrs. JAMESON. New and Cheaper Edition, 3s, 6d. 


WHITES NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. (Stan- 
dard Library.) 


ROUTLEDGE’S TWO-and-SIXPENNY 
POETS. With Illustrations, cut edges, cloth gilt: 


Longfellow. | Bret Harte. 
oore. Hemans, 
Byron. Coleridge. 
Pope. o— s Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Cum pbell 
Lover. Mind ‘of Shakespeare, 


BUTTERCUPS and DAISIES. With 
48 Pages of Plates by Oscar ey printed in 
Colours by Leighton Brothers, 2s. 6d. 


BUDS and FLOWERS. With 48 Pages 
of Plates by Oscar Pletsch, printed in Colours by 
Leighton Brothers, 23. 6d. 


THE WHITE ROSE and the RED. By 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 28. 6d. 


THE STORY of the = WAR. By 


DAVENPORT ADAMS, 23, 6d. 


WELLINGTON'S VICTORIES, By 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. 23s. 6d. 
STORY 


LITTLE SILVERLOCK’S 
BOOK. With 100 Illustrations, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 

LITTLE RUBY LIPS’ STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations, 2s.6d.; boards, 2s, 


VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of 
VASCO DA GAMA. By Grorce M. TowLe. 
With Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 50 Illustrations by J. D. Watson, 2s. 6d. 

With Tlustrations, 2s. 


THE GOOD GENIUS that TURNED 
EVERYTHING into GOLD. By the Brothers 
With Illustrations by George Cruik- 


TALES of FAIRY LAND. By Track. 
Price 2s, 


ONE SHELLING cof SEXP JU- 
ENILES. New Volumes: 
1 MAGIC LANTERN, By Mrs. SALE BARKER. 
With 100 Illustrations. 

2, ANNALS OF THE POOR. With 45 Illustrations. 

3. THE INDIAN COTTAGE. With 45 Illustrations. 

4. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS 
MASTER. With 45 Illustrations. 

5. THE BASKET OF FLOWERS. With 45 Illustrations. 

6. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. With 45 Illustrations. 

7. THE LEGENDS OF KING HUR AND HIS 
ENIGHTS OF THE OUND TABLE. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SINGING QUAD- 
DRILLE: an_entirely New for Children. 
bbs Popular Nursery Rhymes Set to Quadrille Masic. 


CALDECOTT’S NEW PICTURE 
BOOKS. Each containing 32 Pietures, drawn by R. 
Caldecott, Printed in Colours by Evans, each 1s. 

1. ELEGY ON A MAD DOG. 
3. THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


ROUTLEDGE'’S OHRISTMAS AN- 


AL, The STAGE DOOR: ries by Those who 
the Leading Actors and Actresses of the Day. Is. 


THE NEW PICTURE BOOKS. nae 
boards, each 1s.; cloth gilt. 1s. 6d. 

1 ae ‘LE POPPY’S PICTURE BOOK. 9% Pages of 

2. LITTLE ROSEBUD’S PICTURE BOOK. 9 Pages of 


tu 

3. THE DOG PICTURE BOOK. 60 Pictures. 

4. THE CAT PICTURE BOOK. 60 Pictures. 

5. NATURAL HISTORY BOOK. 
words of Four Letters. 25 Page Pictures. 


THEATRICAL SCENES and TAB- 
LEAUX for CHILDREN. By KRITH ANGUS. Is. 


ROUTLEDGE’S LARGE-SIZE 
SHILLING JUVENILES. New Volumes. With 
about 40 Illustrations in each Volume. 

1, ANNALS OF THE POOR. 
2. THE INDIAN COTTAGE. 

3. eran TRAVELS IN SEARCH 


4. UNCLE} TOM’S CABIN. 
5, THE BASKET OF FLOWERS. 


LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE PAINTING 
BOOK. With Coloured Illustrations by Oscar Pletsch, 1s. 


THE DAY DAWN LIBRARY. 10 vols. 
cash containing 16 Page Pictures, in fancy boarded covem® 


1. RED ROVER. 

2. KIND LITTLE HEART. 

3. MAMMA’S LITTLE PET. 

4. BABY BOY’S PICTURE BOOK. 
5. LITTLE SUGAR-PLUM. 

6. THE HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 

7. LITTLE ANN’S PICTURE BOOK. 
8. NURSERY PLEASURES, 

9. HAPPY PLAYTIME. 

10. HAPPY PET. 


OF HIS 


And in a box, price 5s. 
THE GOOD BOYS’ and GIRLY’ 
LIBRARY. 8 vols. each 24 Page Pictures, in 


1, BRIGHT BOY’S BOOK. 

2. GOOD GIRL'S GIFT. 

3. LITTLE LAUGHTER LOVER, 
4. TINY TROT’S TREASURE. 

5. WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 

6. PET’S PICTURE POSIES. 

7. FUN, FROLIC, AND FANCY. 
8. HARRY’S HAPPY HOME. 


THE BREAD and HONEY LIBRARY. 
8 vols. full of Pictures, in fancy boarded covers, each 64. 
1. BREAD AND HONEY. 


ULD’ 
5. LILY'S SCREEN. Second Series. 
6. COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES, 
7. PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 
DIVINE AND MORAL 


8. WATTS'S SONGS. 


SIXPENNY TOYS.—New Volumes. 
1. A, APPLE PIE. 
2. THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


BIRDIE’S BOOKS. 12 vols. with Pic- 
tures on every page, in fancy boarded covers, each 3d. 
1. MERRY RHYMES FOR DULL TIMES. 


7. WORK AND PLAY FOR EVERY DAY. 
MITES TINY 


8. LITTLE SPRITES. 

9. LITTLE WORDS ABOUT LITTLE BIRDS. 

10. LITTLE JOKES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

ll. FURZE AND HEATHER FOR RAINY WEATHER, 
12, A WELCOME GUEST FROM ROBIN’S NEST. 


In cloth gilt. 
gilt Silt, 4.5 vol. fancy boards, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
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| 
} 2. PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS. 
| 
acai 2. LITTLE KISSES FOR LITTLE MISSES. j 
3. LIVELY LAYS FOR DULL DAYS. ! 
4. A BOOK OF JOY FOR MAMMA’S BOY. ! 
5. MIGNONETTE FOR MY LITTLE PET. : 
6. TIT BITS FOR TINY WITS. ; 
| 
| | | 
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MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL & C0’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


By W. Lauper Liypsay, M.D.,F.R.S.E. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH and DISEASE. | LIFE of the REV. DR. PHILIP CARPENTER. By the 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. 


T. UH. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth. | 


By _ Professor 
International Scientific Series.” ") 


THE BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By H H. Caarirox 


Bastian. M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illus cloth. (“International 
Scientific Series."’) 


THE BRAIN and ITS FUNCTIONS. By J. Loys, Physician 


to the Hi de Ia Salpétritre. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth. (* International 
Scientific ies."") 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of the EXACT SCIENCES 
explained to the NON-MATHEMATICA By the late Professor W. Kixcnon 
Edited by R. C. Rows, M.A. 8vo. (* International Scientific 


HYGIENE and the LAWS of HEALTH. By Professor 


CORFIELD, M.D. Crown 8vo. 


THE ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES and of other 


similar Enemies of Mankind. By Sir Taomas WarTsos, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. Small 
crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS from the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the EARTH: 


an Introduction to Goslesy, and Palzontology. By ARTHUR NICOLS, F.G.S. Crown 
with Illustrations, cloth. 


HISTORY of the ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, 


Grand ee of Holland. By James GEDDES. Vol. I. 1623-1654. Demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, cloth. 


GERMANY—PRESENT and PAST. By the Rev. S. Barrxe 


GouLp, Author of “ The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswarp Cravrurp, H.M.’s 
Consul at Oporto. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, cloth. 


GUIENNE: Notes < of an Autumn Tour. By Atenrnon Tayrtor. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


NOTES of TRAVEL in FRANCE, ROME, &c. 


Vow MoLTKE. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA FALLS: a Natural- 
ist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. By C.G.OaTES. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. Part I. 


1315—1830. By WILLIAM Cory. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


By Count 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH HISTORY. By Samver R. 


of Modern History in King’s College, London. Large post 
0. Clot 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By the 
Rev. ARCHIBALD HENRY Deputy of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford. 32 vols. large post 8vo. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the Rev. J. S. 
EXeELt. Royal 8vo. cloth. 


THE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated, with Critical 


Notes and Dissertations, by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to the HEBREWS. By 


M.A., Principal Librarian of the London Institution. Demy svo. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL ACCORDING to MAT- 


THEW. *By E. B. NIcHoLsox. Demy 8vo. cloth, 


PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM: the Result of a Life. By 


T. W. ALLigs, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


CORONA CATHOLICA ad PETRI SUCCESSORIS PEDES 
OBLATA: de Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. Assumptione Epigramma. CAROLO 
KENT AUCTORE. In Quinquagesimis Linguis. Fep. 4to. cloth. 


SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM;; or, a Universal Martyrology. 


BERT OWEN, B.D., sometime Public Examiner in Law and Modern History in 
tie Universite of Oxiord.” ‘Demy clot 


THE . ANGLICAN MINISTRY : its Nature and Value in Rela- 


he Catholic Priesthood, ARTHUR HoTToy, M.A., of 
Oratory of St Philip Neri With a Preface by fils Carding EWMAN. t= 


JESUS of NAZARETH; with a Brief Sketch of J ewish sh History 
Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author of “ The Childhood 


SERMONS. By the Rev. Jonn Core Cocutay, D.D., late 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. DIckrxsos, 


SERMONS to NAVAL CADETS, preached on board the 
Britannia. By the 


Rev. J. N. Datton. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


GODPARENTS at CONFIRMATION. 


By the Rev. ALFRED 
bay With a Preface by the Bisuor oF MANCHESTER. Small crown 8vo. 


Rev. R. L. CARPENTER, of Bridport. 


MEMOIR of SIR FRANCIS HENRY GOLDSMID, Bart. 


Q.C., M.P., Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth. 


' HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German of Drs, WoLTMANN 


and WoERMANN. Edited by Professor SipNEY COLVIN. Medium 8vo. cloth. 


THE MASTERS of GENRE PAINTING ; being an Introduc- 


tory Handbook to the Study of Genre Painting. By FREDERICK" WeEpDxoreE. Large 
crown 8yvo. with 16 Illustrations, cloth. 


SONGS from the PUBLISHED WORKS of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. With Musical Accompaniments. — by 
W. G. Cusiys, Director of the Philharmonic Society. Royal 4to. cloth extra. 


THE INGENIOUS KNIGHT, DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. 
By Cervantes. Translated from a. Original by A.J. DUFFIELD. With an Intro- 
duction and Illustrative Notes. 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


THE EGOIST: a Comedy i in Narrative. By Grorce MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


TIPPOO SULTAUN: a Tale of the Mysore War. By the late 


Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with AR dese cloth. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the Author of “Blue 


Roses,” &c. New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with <M cloth. 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By Toomas Harpy. New 


Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. _ Translated from the Gaelic. 


By P. W. Joyce, LL.D, Crown 8vo. cloth 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. By the 


Rev. Sir W. on. M.A., Bart. and Eustace Histon Jones. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 


TALES from ARIOSTO. Retold for Children. 


Small crown 8vo0. with 3 Illustrations, cloth. 


PARTED: a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. By N.R. D'AnveErs. 


Extra fep. 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, cloth. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK. By Marx Evans. In Three 
Parts. Part I. with 4 Illustrations, will be published in November. Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 


REVIEWS and DISCUSSIONS—LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
and HISTORICAL, not relating to Bacon. By JAMES SPEDDING. Demy 8y0. cloth. 


THOUGHTS on POLITICS and EDUCATION. By the Hon. 


GerEORGE C. BRopRIcK. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


A CONSUL’S MANUAL and SHIPOWNER’S and SHIP- 
MASTER'S PRACTICAL GUIDE, in their Transactions Abroad. Compiled by L. 
JORL, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


MINOR TACTICS. By Major 


demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


EXEMPLA LATINA: a First Construing Book, with Short 
one, an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. By GLOVER, M.A. 


SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS: English Literature for Junior 
Classes in Four Parts, Edited by H.C. Bowes, M.A. Parts. and II. In Four Parts, 


By a Lapy. 


Fourth Edition, 


WHEN to DOUBLE the CONSONANT. By Major J. C. 
crown 8yo0. 


Woop. Small 


THE ART of FURNISHING on RATIONAL and AESTHETIC 


PRINCIPLES. By H.J.Coorer. New and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS of SHAKESPEARE'’S 


TRAGEDIES, By H. HaLForD VAUGHAN. Vol. II. demy 8vo. cloth. 


NEW _ POEMS. By Epaunp W. Gossz, Author of “ Studies 
in Northern Literature,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By Henry Lownnes, M.D. 


Crown 8v0. 


THE GIRDLE LEGEND of PRATO. By the Rev. Roserr 


CHARLES JENKINS, Hon. Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


LYRICS and IDYLLS, with otner POEMS. By Enuunp 


CLARENCB STEDMAN, 


GOTTLOB et CETERA. By Youre, Author of 
“ Songs of Béranger.” Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE TRUCE of GOD. By Wriittam Srevens. Small crown 


8vo, cloth. 


A LIFE’S IDYLLS. By Hucu Conway. Small crown 8yo. 
cloth. 
WET DAYS. Bya Farmer. Small crown 8yo. cloth. 
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